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short shorts 


"Bitter suite’ ’ featured i in res 


Joint Social of Lister Hall Res- 
idence will sponsor a dance fea- 
turing “The Bitter Suite.” “The 
Two of Us” will sing between sets. 
Admission is 50 cents for res stu- 
dents and $1 for out of res. 


NOON HOUR SEMINAR 


The noon hour seminar on modern 
Canadian poetry has been cancelled. 


DANCE—THE SHIP 

Joint Social Lister Hall Residence 
will feature “Blind Babie’s Bazaar” 
from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. in the Ship, 
Sat., Feb. 13. Admssion is free. 


THE GATHERING PLACE 

Contemporary Christian worship will 
be held at 11 am., Sun., Feb. 14, in 
SUB Meditation Room conducted by 
Chaplain Ken Kuhn. 


DEPT. OF MUSIC 


There will be a workshop concert 
Tues., Feb. 16, from 12 to 1 p.m. in 
Con Hall. Admission is free. 


U of A String Quartet will give a 
free recital from 12 to 1 p.m. in SUB 
Art Gallery. 


Pianist Lorraine Robinson will give 
a recital at 4:30 p.m., Wed., Feb. 17, 
in Con Hall. 


Poll Clerks 


Students wishing to act as 
poll clerks in the General and 
Faculty Elections on March 
4 and March 12 may apply 
at the reception desk, 2nd 
Floor SUB on Tuesday, Feb. 
16. Students are financially 
remunerated and must bring 
their social insurance number 
when giving their names. 


Returning Officer 
C. Williams 


UN- Classified 


PARENTS INTERESTED in a Nursery 
School where their childrn would be 
taught creatively in attractive atmos- 
phere on edge of Campus please phone 
433-8583 between 7 & 9 p.m 


NEED TUTORING in Introductory 
Statistics, Phys 309 Ph. 489-0086 eve- 
nings. 


SOME STUDENTS KNOW of our low 
auto insurance rates, do you? Ph. 
429-6071. Open 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 


— GETTING ENGAGED — 
Student discounts of 50% on diamond 
rings. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ph. 
488-8444 or 439-0423 (evenings). 


TYPING PROBLEMS? Professional 
typists are waiting to help you at Al- 
berta Kopy King. Ph. 488-7787. 


DO YOU QUALIFY for a lower auto 
insurance rate? Check it out! Call 
475-4192. 


STUDENTS’ HELP is now open from 
9 am. to midnight. Drop in room 250 
SUB or phone 432-4358. 


RESUMES BY LEONARD: for infor- 
mation write Box 1714, Edmonton or 
ph. 469-3166. 


VANGUARD BOOKSTORE, 
books, pamphlets and papers avail- 
able at: 9686 Jasper Ave. Open Thur. 
& Fri. 4-9 p.m. Sat. 10 am.-6 p.m. 


socialist 


SELF HYPNOSIS COURSE Feb. 20, 21 

& 27, SUB Meditation room, for infor- 
mation ph. 488-8728. 

TWO GIRLS NEEDED to share large 


furnished two-bedroom - suite, call 
434-9183 after 6 p.m. 


STUDENTS’ 
HELP : 


Ph. 432-4358 


or drop in, Room 250 SUB 
9 a.m. to midnight 


@ 3 day deadline 

@® 7c per word 

® payable before insertion 

@® minimum $1.05 per insertion 
® for further info... 


CALL 432-4241 
A ae 


VGW “100” RALLY 

VGW “100” Rally will be held this 
weekend. The schedule is as follows: 
te Feb. 12—Scrutineering, “M” 


KOFFEEHAUS 


Lutheran Student Movement will 
sponsor Don and Kathy Adams The 
In-8 at the Lutheran Student Centre, 


Saturday, Feb. 13—Registration driv- me 86 Ave. at 8 p.m, Sat., Feb. 


ers’ meeting, SUB 104; rally ‘“S” lot. 

Wednesday, Feb. 17 — Meeting 
awards, films, SUB 104. 

Over $300 in prizes will be offered 
for leaders in various categories. Fur- 
ther information, entry forms and 
regulations are available with the re- 
ceptionist on the second floor of SUB. 


2ND ANNUAL ST. VALENTINE’S 
DAY READING 


The English Dept. will sponsor John 
Lent reading erotic verse and song 
music at 7:30 p.m. in SUB Art Gal- 
lery, Sun., Feb. 14. 


"Bitter Suite” 


Dance in Lister Hall Cafeteria 
also “TWO OF US” (folk group) between sets 


Admission: 50Oc for residence students 
$1.00 for non-residence 


Friday, February 12 — 9 p.m.-1 a.m. 


“Blind Babies Bazaar™ 


Dance in The Ship—Lister Hall 
NO ADMISSION CHARGE — OPEN 


Saturday, February 13 — 9 p.m.-1 a.m. 


Montreal Trust 
Realtors 


‘Finding homes for people 
and people for homes” 


Ph. 435-4751 


NOON HIGH 


Freshman Seminars — 


“MODERN CANADIAN POETRY” 


Art Gallery 


Friday, February 12 


“STRING QUARTET” 


Wednesday, February 17 Art Gallery 
Freshman Seminar — 

“OTHELLO” 
Thursday, February 18 Art Gallery 


SUNDAY LET’s Go 
MOVIES [10 AN 


ODEON ea 


THE OWL AND THE PUSSYCAT js ‘NO 
LONGER A STORY FOR CHILDREN # 


Barbra Streisand George Segal 
Ft. 1:18, 3:20, 5:22, 7:24, 9:3] 


10081 JASPER AVE. 
TELEPHONE 422-8223 tt : 
p 


I) 
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Above all... there is 


Cromwell” 


starring: 
Richard Harris and Alec Guinness 
FAMILY 


I 


ft. 1:06, 3.51, 6:36, 9:21 
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To 
£85 
oO 
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ap 


+ 10907 - 82nd AVE. J 
TELEPHONE 433 - 3222 


RESTRICTED ADULT 


VARSCOnA 


Wis 7th Week JACK 
sy NICHOLSON 


“You must 
see this film’ 


—Richard Schickel, Life 


q 


l 


fe SPHELES 1.073510 


124 ST. &,.107 AVE. 
TELEPHONE 452-1363 


“One of the year’s ten best” 


Judith Crist, New York Magazine 
Stewart Klein, Metromedia TV 


DOWN 
THE ROAD} 


ADULT—not suitable for children 
ft. 7:25, 9:30 3rd Week 


118 AVENUE & 90 STREET 
Phone 477-3233 
BUS No. 5 TO THE DOOR 


AVENUE 


turn 
it's 
denim. 


1427 Jasper Ave 
Phone 423-1117 


Kovernment climbs 


By ELLEN NYGAARD 


The Alberta government has 
ljddenly developed considerable 
terest in the problem of non- 
(mnadian influence in Alberta 
post-secondary education. 

Minister of Education Robert 
atk announced December 23 
hat a “Committee of Inquiry in- 
i) Non-Canadian Influence in 
Post-Secondary Education” would 
gin investigation in mid-Feb- 


ary. 
the opening of public hearings 
lus since been postponed until 
March 8, Committee Chairman 
mold F. Moir announced Mon- 
day: : 
Reports in spring 
According to John J. Barr, ex- 
butive assistant to Mr. Clark, the 
wmmittee will attempt to com- 
Hete its investigations and sub- 
mit its report before students 
eave school this spring. The gov- 
smment has had to strike a bal- 
ice in timing the committee’s 
work in order to publicize its find- 
ings before the term ends and at 
the same time conduct a thorough 
tnd scholarly inquiry said Mr. 
Bart, 
Ni Several factors have influenced 
gic formation of this committee, 
mluding, according to Mr. 
| lark, “public support for more 
: dy of Canadian problems” and 
‘ublic unrest at the hiring of 
non-Canadian staff people, espe- 
ally in our universities, at a 
@ when more and more well- 
qualified Canadians are unable to 
Obtain jobs.” 
Mr. Barr said a series of reso- 
litions from the U of A political 
Kience graduate students, advo- 
ating the “Canadianization” of 
ie political science department, 
lad also influenced the govern- 
ment decision. 


ommittee members 


Besides Mr. Moir, a lecturer 
nthe Faculty of Law and pres- 
ent of the Law Society of Al- 
herta, the committee includes 
dur academics and two members 
fom the “general public.” 
The members are: Jack Pierce, 
pesident of Ranger Oil Ltd. of 
| algary; Mrs. Elizabeth Petersen, 
iesident of Women of Unifarm; 
Dt. Richard Baird of the U of A 


ationalism wagon 


Frank MacKinnon of the U of 
C political science department; 
Howard Leeson, a U of A grad- 
uate student; and Lorne Dick, a 
sociology instructor at Medicine 
Hat College. 

The committee’s terms of ref- 
erence instruct them to investi- 
gate the nationality of instructors 
and administrators at post-secon- 
dary institutions; analyze the dis- 
tribution of this personnel in 
various sectors of the educational 
system; and describe influences 
on Canadian content in studies. 

Mr. Barr emphasized that the 
study would be expected to for- 
ward solid recommendations 
aimed at “ensuring employment 
for qualified Canadians. in Al- 


berta’s post-secondary _ institu- 
tions.” 
The committee is also in- 


structed to suggest means of “en- 
suring the development of studies 
having a greater concern with, 
and application to, Canadian 
problems,” according to a De- 
partment of Education statement. 

The committee will be con- 
ducting independent research as 
well as asking for submissions 
from the universities and col- 
leges, individuals in the academic 
community, and members of the 
community at large. 


U of A cooperates 


The U of A Board of Goy- 
ernors agreed at its meeting last 


month to co-operate with the 
committee. Mr. Moir says the 
universities have generally re- 


acted positively to the commit- 
tee’s requests. 

Some apprehension was ex- 
pressed initially by academics 
who feared a breach of their aca- 
demic freedom. However, Mr. 
Barr emphasized that the uni- 
versities are not being forced to 
contribute to the committee’s 
findings. The government could 
haye given the inquiry the status 
of a Royal Commission and sub- 
poenaed documents and_ testi- 
mony, said Mr. Barr. 

So far, however, the commit- 
tee seems to have met no re- 
calcitrance from the universities. 

Dr. Kriesel feels that “there’s 
a lot of heat but very little light 
on the problem” and hopes that 
the entire university community 


blitical science department; Dr. can contribute to the study. 


OTTAWA (CUP)—A recent- 
Jteleased report by the Ontario 
ouncil on Graduate Studies 
flows that only 15 of 624 PhD 
Baduates from, all Ontario uni- 
sities in the fall of 1969 and 
Ping of 1970 show a radically 
iferent employment _ picture 
lan had been indicated during 
me fall from other sources. 

ine statistics, however, do not 
idicate Whether the jobs ob- 
fined were in accord with in- 
lWidual_ preference and qualifi- 
ations, ; 
lhe report, which is based on 
Malistics collected by each On- 
)0 University, shows that 284 
; employed in Ontario, 112 in 
: Test of Canada and 228 in 
et countries. 

ae largest number of the grad- 
ies, a total of 257, are em- 


lose to full employment 


or Ontario s 69 PhD's 


ployed in university teaching — 
132 in Ontario, 51 in the rest of 
Canada and 74 in other coun- 
tries. In industry 28 are em- 
ployed in Ontario, 12 in the rest 
of Canada and 18 in other coun- 
tries. 

Sixty-one have found jobs with 
government—30 in Ontario, 11 
in the rest of Canada and 20 in 
other countries. Research fel- 
lowships and private research in- 
stitutes account for 197 of the 
graduates. The breakdown in 
this area shows that research fel- 
lowships in Ontario have gone 
to 54 in the rest of Canada to 29 
and in other countries to 86. 
Private research institutes employ 
14 in Ontario, three in the rest 
of Canada and 11 in other coun- 
tries. 
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—Chris Scott Photo 


THIS IS GATEWAY’S MYSTERY PICTURE OF THE WEEK. The first person to correctly 
determine the location of the above scene, wins. The prize is $50 to be claimed every third 
Thursday if and only if a full moon appears by noon seen from the basement of SUB. Gate- 
way and Photo-Directorate staff, their husbands, wives, children, siblings, friends and ac- 
quantances are excluded from the contest. All entries should be addressed to: Mystery photo 
contest, c/o The Gateway, Students’ Union Building, The University of Alberta. 


Edmonton police commission to study 
law enforcement on the U of A campus 


The Edmonton police commis- 
sion will investigate a charge that 
the city is maintaining a “double 
standard” of law enforcement on 
the university campus and in the 
rest of the city. 

City alderman David Ward 
proposed to city council Monday 
night that: “the City of Edmon- 
ton, through the proper channels, 
take whatever steps necessary to 
insure adequate and _ non-dis- 
criminatory police protection for 
all citizens within the corporate 
boundaries of the city of Edmon- 
ton.” 

Ward’s proposal was a direct 
reaction to a statement by Dr. 
D. G. Tyndall that “the needs of 
the university under certain cir- 
cumstances require methods of 
law enforcement which differ 
from those suitable in other areas 
of the city and province.” 

This, according to Mr. Ward, 
“is a quite different approach to 
enforcement and protection than 
is offered elsewhere in the city 
of Edmonton.” 

University policy, says Ward, 
allows students to go unpunished 
for breaking the law and that 
“many students have been harm- 
ed by ‘drug pushers’ who invade 
the area because of inadequate 
police protection.” 


In a written reply to Ward’s 
a doublé standard exists. He said 
proposal, Dr. Tyndall denied that 
that if Ald. Ward has any infor- 
mation regarding drug pushers on 
campus “he has a responsibility 
to report such evidence to the 
proper authorities.” j 

Dr. Tyndall also said that if 
any person is suspected of traf- 
ficking drugs on campus “the 


fact is promptly reported to the. 


RCMP” by the university author- 
ities. 
City council decided that the 


“proper channels” would be to 
send the matter to the police 
commission. 


Feb.13 is National Abortion Day 


February 13th is the date of the National Abortion Cam- 
paign in Canada. Women across the country will campaign 
to repeal the abortion laws, supported by the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. 

Their demands are that: 

® the government remove abortion laws from the Crimi- 

nal Code. 

© the government undertake the immediate and far- 

reaching expansion of present abortion facilities and also 

the institution of abortion clinics to ensure that free abor- 
tion on demand becomes a reality. 

® no forced sterilization of women undergoing abortion. 

© free birth control devices and information be made 

available to all women, including students in junior and 
senior high schools. 

Work parties to publicize the campaign are under way 
nightly at 7:30, at Apt. 10, 10168-100 St. 

A march is planned Feb. 13 at 2:00 p.m. starting from 
the Legislative Grounds and ending with a rally in the cafe- 
teria at the YWCA at 3:00 p.m. with speakers. 


Panel to discuss freeways 


“Rapid Transit or Freeways—Which way Edmonton?” 
is the theme of a discussion to be held at the annual general 
meeting of the Edmonton Anti-Pollution Group. 

A panel, moderated by group chairman Drake Hocking, 
will explore the cost of rapid transit, considering the adverse 
side of freeways—pollution and encroachment of parkland. 

Panel members include Don McDonald, General Mana- 
ger, ETS; Lou Grimble, consulting civil engineer of L. G. 
Grimble and Associates; K. Cumming, President, Edmonton 
Chamber of Commerce; and Ald. J. Kiniski, President, Geo- 
science Research Associates. 

The discussion will be held Monday, Feb. 15, in room 
2022, Medical Sciences Building at 8:00 p.m. 
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With all the panic lately about 
the lack of “Canadian content” 
in our mass media, a film has 
been released that is indisput- 
ably Canadian in content. The 
screenplay was written by Wil- 
liam Fruet and Donald Shebib. 
Goin’ Down the Road, also pro- 
duced, directed and edited by 
Shebib, is his first feature film. 
Along with Almond’s Act of the 
Heart, Goin’ Down the Road is 
drawing a great deal of attention, 
not only from interested business 
that relishes seeing the develop- 
ment and growth of a Canadian 
film industry, but also from the 
movie fans always eager to 
savor something artistic, new and 
different. 


Shebib demonstrates that he 
has mastered his film making 
technique. A marvellous control 
is maintained with a plot that 
could so easily assume either a 
condescending or a sentimental 
tone. As it stands, Goin’ Down 
the Road is a slice of life put 
on celluloid and presented to us 
with feeling and understanding. 
No judgment is passed on the 


characters and no judgment is 
passed on the situation. The mes- 
sage is clearly a shrug of the 
shoulders, a pronouncement of 
C'est la vie and that is all. Some 
may find this dull, but enough 
sympathy and familiarity is bred 
to keep alive a genuine interest 
in what is happening. 

The story begins with Joey and 
Peter, played by Paul Bradley 
and Doug McGrath, moving 
from the Maritimes (Nova Sco- 
tia in fact) to Toronto in search 
of a job and a good time. They 
arrive in the big city with empty 
pockets and high hopes. Their 
naive expectations are quickly 
negated when they find that their 
first night has to be spent in the 
Salvation Army Hostel. A flop 
house . . . what a beginning! 
Thwarted by a limited education 
and a lack of a working skill, 
the two are forced to make their 
bread in a bottling plant where 
the only positive diversion is 
the mini-skirted, busty Nicole 
(played by Nicole Morin). The 
situation drifts along; Joey meets 
Betty and that results in a rather 


Keep Up With The Times 


with the latest Octagons, Rounds and Ovals from 


OPTICAL DISPENSARIES 


Physicians and Surgeons Building 
230—8409 - 112 Street 
Phone: 439-5094 
PAUL J. LORIEAU 


Conveniently Located Near Campus 


Allen's 
FLOWERS LTD. 


YOUR QUALITY FLORIST 
10808 82nd Avenue — 433-5235 439-6341 


“A Large Variety of High Quality Corsages” 


mundane and undesired marriage. 
Things get worse when the two 
friends lose their jobs and all 
three are left without support. 
The breaking point arrives, and 
the Maritimers leave Betty and 
head West in the hope that Van- 
couver will be slightly more re- 
ceptive to their nebulous ambi- 
tions. 

This relatively unexciting plot 
makes for a good ensemble prod- 
uct combined with the appro- 
priate mood music of Bruce 
Cockburn and the sensitive doc- 
umentary camera work of Doug- 
las Leiterman. The cinematic 
technique is at times reminiscent 
of that first used by LeLouche 
in Un Homme et une Femme. 
Slow, moody shots of the two 
men walking on the dock — 
sounds dulled by the oppressed 
atmosphere. A_ telephoto lens 
brings a hazy ship close to the 
camera and the entire scene be- 
gins to resemble a nineteenth 
century Dutch painting. A’ series 
of these shots created a soft, 
soothing pastel feeling when in- 
tegrated with music and lyrics. 
A superb technique used for 


Resumes by Leonard 


JOB HUNTING? Let us assist. We 
will expertly design and print your 
applications at a reasonable rate. 
For free information and brochures 
write P.O, Box 1714 Edmonton or 
phone 469-3166. 


PHONE 469-3166 


“Goin Down the Road”: reat on film | 


excellent. effect, but slightly 
superfluous to the development 
within the movie itself. The 
scenes said nothing and were ar- 
tistic time-fillers more than de- 
vices used to stimulate thought. 


The performance of each 
of the main characters was 
thoroughly unpretentious and 


convincing. The developing art 
of the “non-actor” certainly 
seems to be what impresses the 
movie audiences these days. The 
entire cast excelled in the kind 
of natural acting that at times 
came close to. the improvisa- 
tional realism first used by an- 
other Canadian director, D. 


. Owen, in Nobdy Waved Good- 


bye. Everyone is intimately famil- 


siar with people like Joey, Peter 


and Betty, and the task of “act- 
ing” out characters like them is 
considerably simplified. They 
really are “real”? and come across 
the screen like life; so much so 
in fact that one almost reaches 
out to say “Haven’t we met 
somewhere before?” 


Paul Bradley plays some very 
sensitive moments, ‘and patticu- 


PARTS — PARTS — coe 
SAVE $ $$ $ $ 
JASPER AUTO PARTS 


Guaranteed Parts for 
All Domestic and Foreign Makes 
Try Us — Won't You? 
599-6621 
PARTS — PARTS — PARTS 


Your GIRL. Your CREDIT. 
OUR DIAMONDS. 


Quite a Combination! 


Irving Kline 


10133 Jasper Avenue 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATION FOR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


larly impressive was the pre- 
occupied detachment he The 
played in his interaction with 
his pregnant wife. It reflected g 
deep frustration with his jp. 
ability to support his growing 
family, and as a result his o 
timistic reassurances became all 
the more pathetic. 


Doug McGrath is the idealist 
who knows the existence of bet- 
ter things, but cannot accept that 
his background is the hindrance 
to his success. In the character 
of Peter we again hit upon the 
alienated hero who will move on 
down the road, always searching 
reaching, maybe never finding 
At least our hero Nicholson jn 
Five Easy Pieces never did, nor 
did Fonda and Hopper in Easy 
Rider ever find what they were 
looking for. Robert Redford in 
Downhill Racer is another ex. 
ample of the estranged breed who 
is no doubt still looking for the 
answer. 


The script for Goin’ Down the 
Road makes it evident that She- 
bib’s strength lies in his direction 
and editing rather than in writing, 
Dialogue is often so slow in com- 
ing that by the time the words 
are spoken, they are redundant, 
The visual text has already pro- 
jected the idea to the audience, 
and nothing else needs to bef 
said to support it. A much more 
decisive statement could have 
been made with a story that 
offers such a variety of poten- 
tially controversial themes. Des- 
pite a poor script however, the 
movie is well made, well cast and 
above all (for those worried 
about the new “Canadian con- 
tent” phenomenon), it passes the 
test. 


FREE DELIVERY Over 33 
433-2311 or 433-2334 


The true University of these days 
is a collection of books—Carlyle 


If Carlyle’s maxim holds true today, no tour of the campus is 
complete without a visit to Hurtig’s in the Campus Tower. 
‘Whether you’re a prospective classicist or chemist, historian or 
hagiographer, you will find a tour of our collection of books 
interesting and profitable. Drop in after you visit the university 
and enjoy a free cup of coffee. 


M. G. HURTIG LTD. 
= Booksellers and Publishers 
Campus Tower Branch 
11151 - 87 Avenue 


Open 9-9 Weekdays 


9- 5:30 Saturday 
Ph. 439-2444 


for appointments. 


MONY 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


is seeking graduates from all faculties interested in 
a life insurance sales career with special emphasis on 
directed marketing programs. 
ment to management are direct functions of accom- 
plishment., Murray Greenberg of M®NY’s Edmonion 
Agency will be conducting interviews on campus on 
. Wednesday, February 24. See your placement officer 


THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


#1101, 10025 - 106 Street, Edmonton 
Phone 424-0915 


Income’ and advance- 


“fs going to be a yery un- 
believable show.” 

So says Thor Todoruk, current- 
Hy in town for High Wind to pro- 
fmote the Love show that will 
happen Saturday, Feb. 13, in the 
Kinsmen Fieldhouse at 8 p.m. 

And all evidence points to his 
being quite right. For ever since 
ove started venturing out of 
heir home in Los Angeles, they 
have been collecting magnificent 
reviews like one-a-day vitamins. 

Britain's famous Melody Mak- 
or magazine called them “. 
constructive, excitingly tight and 
more together than many U.S. 
tands.” The Spectator said that 
Love is a “testament to the kind 
‘of eclectic musical capacity too 
‘many groups fail to even approx- 
imate, as with wit and_ vitality 
Arthur Lee and Love become one 
of the most deserving-to-be-dug 
tock bands playing.” 

Says Rolling Stone of their 
newest album, False Start, “I 
think I could rave all day saying 
wonderful things about it.” 

Love itself is basically a first- 
generation underground rock 
group that was first formed in 
1965. It exists, much like the 
Mothers of Invention, more as 
an extension of the talents of. its 
leader and guiding figure, Arthur 
Lee. 

Lee has assumed almost legen- 
dary proportions among those 
who are most familiar with his 
work. He is now internationally 
known for his compositions, ar- 
rangements, productions, and 
singing. Melody Maker describes 
his voice as “intensive but gen- 
tle.” 

Love started as The Grass 
Roots but changed its name when 
another group took it. However, 
that had little or no bearing on 
their musicianship as—along with 
The Byrds—they became one of 
the first important progressive 
groups to emerge from Los An- 
geles. They became leaders in a 
musical renaissance that occurred 
there in the mid-sixties with such 
groups as The Doors, Canned 
Heat, Sweatwater and others. 

For four years Love stayed in 
Los Angeles, always drawing big- 
ger and bigger crowds, releasing 
singles like “Hey Joe,’ “She 
Comes in Colors,” “My Little 
Red. Book,” and “Alone Again 
Or,” and releasing alubums such 
as the now classic Forever 


campus calendar 


Changes. But despite critical ac- 
claim that marked them as the 
Los Angeles group, they did not 
achieve mass public - acclaim, 
probably because they simply did 
not go on tour. 

Says Arthur Lee of this period, 
“We were just too loose. I was 
always afraid of doing the wrong 
thing. It was mainly my fault 
that we never travelled... . I 
decided just to do my records. 
And I lost my personal manager, 
so I didn’t have that heavy per- 
son behind me to make me more 
business-like. I had to call all the 
shots myself and I didn’t know 
what to do.” 

Then, in 1969, Arthur Lee left 
the music scene to sort out his 
views and feelings. When he 
came back, he re-organized Love 
(adding some members of the 
old Mothers of Invention) and 
began touring. From this point 
onward the international reviews 
started coming in and Love is 
now recognized for the import- 
ant group that it is. 

Something should also be said 
about High Wind, the promoters 
that are making the Love show 
possible. 

This is not their first Edmon- 
ton booking; they were the ones 
that brought in Paul Horn, Frank 
Zappa and the Mothers of In- 
vention, and John Hammond and 
John Lee Hooker. 

Besides offering — consistently 
good shows at reasonable prices, 
the promoters are very much 
concerned with providing for the 
audience as much as the enter- 
tainers. Mr. Todoruk states that 
they have never done a bad show 
and they don’t plan to. 

High Wind is basically a group 
of about five heads that got fed 
up with the way regular promo- 
tion is handled and decided to 
give Canadian audiences a better 
deal. Operating out of. Vancou- 
ver, they promote shows all over 
Western Canada and are planning 
to extend soon into Eastern Can- 
ada. 

And it appears that they are 
going to be successful. For in- 
stance, Frank Zappa’s Edmon- 
ton appearance was the first 
major gig he had ever played. 
It drew 5,000 people, which im- 
pressed Zappa to such an extent 
that he has requested to be 
booked back here next fall. 
Needless to say High Wind is 
working on it. 


R.A.T.T. 


Sun. 8:30 p.m. 
STUDENTS’ CINEMA 


ART GALLERY 


until Feb. 25 


@ Thur., Fri., & Sat. (see ad this issue) 
@ U of A Concert Jazz Ensemble 


@ Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid 
Feb. 14, 7 and 9:30 p.m. SUB Theatre 


@ Modern Canadian Poetry: 
Prof. Barbour 
Feb. 12 12 noon 


@ International Exhibition of 
~ Graphic Design 


SUB Gallery 


SUB Gallery 


WATCH THIS CORNER 


THURSDAY FOR THE WEEK’S ACTIVITIES — 


EVERY TUESDAY AND 


1m dle Pg. 


While High Wind is by no 
means rich (their comparatively 
low profit margin of 20 to 25 
per cent is mostly taken by pay- 
ing the interest on the loans they 
need to finance the shows), they 
are healthy financially and have 
begun to sell shares in the com- 
pany. 

This economic health has en- 
abled them to expand. They are 


- planning to create an organiza- 


tion to be known as “Creative 


‘Management Canada” which will 


aid the development of Cana- 
dian talent, a job they feel is 
being sadly neglected by other 
promoters and booking agencies. 

While the public reaction to 
High Wind’s shows have been 
highly favorable, the rival agen- 
cies are understandably annoyed. 
and thus problems have resulted. 

The most recent conflict has 
arisen as a result of the singular 
quality of their promotional 
poster for the Love show. Not 
only have some local stores re- 
fused to put it up unless the bot- 
tom was removed, but some have 
refused it altogether. (For the 
inverted decapitation effect, see 
the picture opposite.) 

Also, there have been a num- 
ber of instances where the same 
posters have been removed in 
large numbers after they were 
posted. Although no names were 
mentioned, High Wind feels that 
it is the work of a rival agency in 
some cases. 

But in spite of all these diffi- 
culties, the Love show this Sat- 
urday promises to be a major 
event in the Edmonton musical 
year, and High Wind deserves 
much of the credit. 

What are they planning for 
the future? Besides the . Zappa 


. show mentioned previously, they 


are bringing in The Band to 
Vancouver, although it is doubt- 
ful that they will play here. How- 
ever, they are currently nego- 
tiating to bring in Leonard Cohen 
and although it is not yet def- 
inite, the Jubilee Auditorium has 
been booked for March 17, 18 
and 19. Also, Crowbar has been 
mentioned as a possible set for 
the future. 

Currently, tickets for the Love 
show (which kre a very reason- 
able $3.50 advance and $4.50 
at the door) ate running around 
3,000 sold. But, as [hor Todoruk 
says, if we could get 2,000 more, 
the vibes would be truly fine. 


oh 


igh Wind brings Love 


Rev. MAX 
SOLBREKKEN 


will be in the 
Office (SUB) every 
Tuesday 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
for counselling 
and spiritual guidance 


PHONE 484-1416 


- & 
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CVE 


exclusive return engagement after their triumphant appearances in the mother’s of invention tour 


“sound by kelly-deyong of v. 


SATURDAY FEBR 
HINSMEN Fi 


TICKETS -§3.50 AD 


RV 13-8 PM 
LOHOUSE 
$4.50 DOOR 


RIP OFF ON DOTTED LINE 


ROOM AT THE TOP 


“John Mason”... 


“Dave Wright” 


“Friends of Mann” 


“Jeff Samin” ss. 


“S$. Crow Tum” 


“John Mason”... 


“U of A Concert Jazz 


Ensemble”... 


(Foe ee eee 


‘catt MARLIN 


for all your travel 
requirements 


Domestic or 
International 

¢ Airlines 

* Group Flights 
° Steamships 

* Railways 

* Hotels 

* Tours 

¢ Eurail Passes, 


etc. 


NWS 


SERVICE EDMONTON 


—__-_-- * —— _——_—— 


210 McLeod Building 
10132- 100 Street 
Edmonton 15, 


429-6151 


Sat. 12 noon - 5 p.m. 


Sun. 8:30 p.m. 


Sat. 8:30 p.m. 


Lew Warke, Jr. 


Campus 
Representative 
PERSONAL 
PROGRAMMING 
SERVICE 


Ph. 424-5104 
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After the 
Affair... 


BOSTON 
PIZZA 


No matter what 
kind of affair 


you re having this 


weekend, include 


BOSTON 
PIZZA 


SP 


OPEN 


Weekdays till 2 a.m. 
Weekends till 4 a.m. 


Drop in to our shop 


near campus at 


10854-82 Ave 


Phone 433-4877 


when you leave home 


and your order will be 


ready upon arrival. 


Other locations to serve you at 


12430-118 Ave. 


Ph. 


455-8811 


10619-Jasper Ave. 


Ph. 


10064-156 St. 


Ph. 


7321-101 Ave. 


Ph. 


10543-124 St. 


Ph. 


4225-118 Ave. 


Ph. 


422-8281 


484-6711 


466-0890 


482-4471 


479-4338 


Ree ea 
WE NEED 
YOUR HEAD 
TO RUN OUR 
BUSINESS 


U of A Hospital 


(main floor) 
Beauty Salon 
& Men’s Styling Salon 


open: 9 a.m. - 5:30 p.m. 
Monday—Friday 
Thursday until 9 p.m. 


Ph. 439-5911 


10° 
DISCOUNT 


to U of A Students 
upon presentation of 


1.D. Card. 
“Quality Men’s Wear” 


walt's ie 
Irklothes!| kloset 


10016 Jasper Ave. 
(C.P.R. Bldg.) Phone 422-2458 
Open Thurs., Fri., ‘till 9 p.m. 


“Alberta’s Leading Name 
in Formal Wear Rentals’’ 


Cubs unsatisfied with SC 


By BOB BLAIR 


The students’ council has dis- 
covered discontent in the ranks 
of students’ union clubs — they 
hate the students’ council. 


Co-ordinator Dave Manning 
said he had been receiving the 
answers to questionnaires asking 
whether clubs are aware of the 
grant fund and if they understand 
it. 

He said that the response 
seems to be that clubs are aware 
of it but understand that money 
available through it will not be 
given to them. He said clubs are 
objecting to money being spent 
on more political items while 
they are being left by the way- 
side. “There’s going to be a need 
for more reform in this area,” 
he said. 


Mr. Manning said “all clubs 
have complained; none of them 
have anything good to say about 
US: 


Treasurer Willie Heslup said 
many clubs have not come before 
the finance board to ask for 
money. There have been excep- 


tions —for example, Wauneita, 
which operates on a_ perennial 
break-even budget. 

Mr. Manning suggested that a 
clubs board, with one representa- 
tive. from each club, be given a 
grant of about $2,000. 


Ken Orchard from the ad hoc 
committee on unemployment ap- 
peared before council to ask for 
support on a suggested program 
to ease immediately the unem- 
ployment crisis in Alberta. 


The program consists of four 
points. The first is to shorten the 
work week to 35 hours without 
cutting take-home pay. This 
should be immediately imple- 
mented for government workers, 
with industry forced to follow 
suit. 

Secondly, start public works 
programs such as a massive pub- 
lic housing program, and with- 
draw spending restrictions on 
schools and hospitals. The third 
point is to develop secondary in- 
dustries with public funds, and 
the fourth, to place a ban on 
repossessions. 

Ed rep Jergen Kaut asked 
whether the first point was per- 
haps an artificial solution. If 
there is still unemployment a few 


Complete Professional 


Barbering Services... 


S.U.B. BARBER SHOP 


By SPORTS AREA in SUB . 


433-7809 


A Powerful and 


@ Study without distractions! 
without. fears or tensions 


SAT. FEB. 20 
1 p.m. - 4 p.m. 


SELF-HYPNOSIS 


Effective Tool for SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


@ Recall your knowledge when needed! 
Approach exams with complete confidence, 


Student Union Building, Meditation Room 
SUN. FEB. 21 
1 p.m. -4 p.m. 
Fee: $50.00 (Students $25.00) 


For Registration, Brochure and Further Information, Ph. 488-8728 
Class Limit 30 — Enrol Now 


@ Retain what you learn! 


SAT. FEB. 27 
1 p.m. - 5 p.m. 


See us for... 


Men’s, boys’ and women’s LEE 


Excellent 
stock 
at 


all 


times 


at .the Wonderful 


pants and jackets; GWG COW- 
BOY KING pants and shirts; 
BOULET cowboy boots for men 


and women. 


CHAPMAN BROS. LTD. 
10421 Whyte Ave. Phone 433-1114 


rYVVVVVVVVVVVVV VY 


HEAR YEE...HEAR YEE... 


Enjoy a break from the books with a Royal Treat 
Kingdom of Camelot. 
Shoppe is open Monday to Thursday, 3 to 9:30 
p.m.; Friday, 3 to 10:30 p.m.; Saturday, noon to 
10:30 p.m.; and Sunday, noon to 9:30 p.m. 


CAMELOT 


ICE CREAM SHOPPES 


11710 - 87 Ave. Just west and across from Lister Hall 


The 


If you 
have a 
travel 
question 
ask 


DENNIS WARD 


and staff of your 
travel agency | 


WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE LTD. 


Campus Tower Building . 
433-9494 


P.S. Our Services are Free 


years from now, are we to 20 toh 
ask to cut the work week to 39) 


chard 
rapidly 


The Alberta Federation of 
Labor is on record as supporting ‘ 
a 30 hour work week, he pointed§ 
out. 

Since council cannot pass reso. 
lutions during the representation§ 
section of standing orders, coun. 
cil was forced to leave action on 
the unemployment program un. 
til new business. However, coun. 
cil adjourned before teaching 
new business. 

Mr. Christian announced the 
success of the majority report at§ 
the GFC meeting last Wednes. 
day. Councillors expressed their} 
gratification and surprise at the 
passage of the report. Mr. Chris. 
tian estimated that no more than fh 
12 members of GFC had beep 
in favor of the motion at the be. # 
ginning of the meeting. - 

Mr. Christian also said he had 
been told that the president of § 
the academic staff association F 

‘had been instructed to vote} 
against the report. Although he 
voted against it, he had spoken 
in favor of it, and as a result, a 
petition is being circulated to 
have him removed. 

Ed rep Ron Gillman intro. 
duced a successful amendment to 
the Brown Report to give a sec- 
ond rep to the faculties of arts, 
science, and education. 

For the past four weeks, coun- 
cil has been discussing the Brown 
Report. Now, coming soon to a 
council chamber near you—the 
exciting sequel to the Brown Re- 
port — The Brown Report, Part 
I, 

Will there be six students’ 
union vice-presidents? Will the 
treasurer be cut in two (his job, 
that is)? Will the secretary be 
abolished? Will the number of 
executives be increased from six 
to seven? The answers to these 
and other questions will be made 
known only when council has 
given final approval to The 
Brown Report, Part II. 


THE OVEN 
10226 - 109 St. 
Fast Take Out Foods 


FREE DELIVERY 
(TO THE UNIVERSITY AREA) 


Phone 424-2226 


Pizza—8" Hamburgers 

Pizza 12” Grinders 

Hot Dogs Soft Drinks 
OPEN 2 a.m. Weekdays 


3 a.m. Friday & Saturday 


the store that | 


buitt 


= en cMoss 


Starbrite Quality Diamonds 


Under 21 charge accounts invited 


Since 1910 


ewellers 
JASPER AVENUE & 104th STREET 


(next to Holt Renfrew) 


In the fall of 1970 S.T.O.P. (Save Tomorrow— 
Oppose Pollution) began a project to examine the 
activities of Chemcell Limited in Alberta. Particular 
attention was focused on the Chemcell plant at Clover 
Bar, just outside the Edmonton city limits. The goal 
of the project has been to find answers to specific 
questions: How much pollution: does Chemcell put 
into our air and our water? What standards and regu- 
ations are there to control pollution from Chemcell? 
ow much has Chemcell spent on pollution control? 
And what are government pollution control agencies 
doing to regulate pollution from industry and from 
@chemcell in particular? 


The people have the right to know the nature 
and extent of the pollution which any industry im- 
Poses upon their community. 


The purpose of the project has been to compile 
a$ accurate and complete a report as possible on the 
pollution from Chemcell. To this end a great many 
People, including officials of the provincial pollution 
‘ontrol agencies, management personnel from Chem- 
tll, upon union leaders and plant employees, scientists 


interviewed. The information obtained during these dis- 
“tssions provided the basis for this presentation. Sup- 
plementary data was gathered from company bro- 
thures and financial statements, business reports, scien- 
lle and technical journals and other relevant sources. 


ind other knowledgeable people were contacted and’ 


dy 


a) Mi 


Chemcell Limited is a large board-spectrum corpora- 
tion with operations interconnected across Canada. The 
Clover Bar plant and other Alberta operations comprise 
only part of a much larger Canadian enterprise. Chem- 
cell is also linked with vast American, business opera- 
tions. Fifty-seven per cent of the common shares—the 
controlling interest in the company—is owned directly 
or indirectly by the Celanese Corporation of New York. 
Celanese is the 88th largest corporation in the United 
States. 


The Clover Bar plant is not an independent opera- 
tion. It is part of a vast corporate structure which rep- 
resents enormous investment and financial exchange. 
The Chemcell operations carried out in Alberta provide 
the basic chemicals and fibres that are used in other 
company. operations to produce synthetic fabrics and 
other finished products. 


Shared ‘Control’ Costs 


By their nature, petrochemical processes present 
large pollution problems. For the citizens of Edmonton 
and vicinity, pollution from the Clover Bar plant has 
been a cause of concern and discomfort, and pollution 
control is a necessary requirement for operations of this 
plant. In a large corporation such as Chemcell Limited, 
the costs of pollution control do not press on the opera- 
tions of any one plant but are shared across this busi- 
ness complex. i 


In a letter to employees about pollution at the Chem- 
cell Clover Bar plant, Dr. C. G. Miller, the plant man- 
ager, states that prior to 1969 (that is, from November, 
1953 to 1968) the company had spent about $2 million 
for installations alone (not including operating expenses) 
to control pollution of water, soil and air. In the years 
1969-1970, the efforts were increased, and close to $1 
million was spent during those two years for pollution 
control equipment. 


The company can be justifiably proud of the pol- 
lution control equipment they have installed. Vast im- 
provements have been made in their pollution control 
of air and water emissions as compared to the state 
of their emissions when the company first began opera- 
tion in 1953. However, the magnitude of the company’s 
expenditures should be placed in some perspective. 


The Chemcell Clover Bar plant has been in operation 
for the past seventeen years. During that time the plant 
has been a major pollutor of both water and air in the 
Edmonton area. The company has spent over three 
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Chemcell 


1) —a pollution study 


by Richard Gregory 
Research Director, STOP 


million dollars to try and reduce their emissions. How- 
ever, for the same period of time the Clover Bar op- 
erations have been contributing to net income and pro- 
fits of the company. The expenditure of three million 
dollars for pollution control over the past seventeen 
years should be compared with the company’s net income 
from their total operations. The company’s total net in- 
come for the years 1960 to September, 1970 is $84,- 
414,000. The Clover Bar plant represents a capital ex- 
penditure of over $123,000,000. The three million — 
dollars that has been spent on pollution control is only 
about two and a half percent of the total spent on the 
Chemcell plant. 


The fact that Chemcell has spent one million dol- 
lars in the last two years for pollution control is most 
laudable. The company’s large expenditures since 1969 
may, in fact, now make Chemcell one of the industry’s 
leaders in the fight against pollution in the Province 
of Alberta. This’ also indicates, however, ‘that major 
improvements were required at the plant, and it ap- 
pears that many of these improvements had been re- 
quired for the fifteen years since the plant began op- 
erating. It is laudable that Chemcell is now spending 
large sums to control the pollution at their Clover Bar 
plant. But, the plant has been polluting our environ- 
ment since 1953 and the company waited until 1969 
to finally make the necessary improvements. This fif- 
teen year delay is an expression of extreme corporate 
negligence. \ 


Tax Deductions 


The real cost to the company of the expenditures it 
has made for pollution control is considerably less than 
the face value. An important mitigating factor is fed- 
eral government’ assistance. The federal government 
has provided Canadian industries with special tax bene- 
fits to encourage them to control water pollution. 
Amendments to the Federal Income Tax Act allows 
companies to deduct from their taxable income 50% of 
all capital expenditures for water pollution abatement 
equipment for the period 1965 to December 31st, 1970. 
This exemption has been extended to. 1973. For large 
corporations such as Chemcell, had this money -not 
been spent on pollution control, it would be taxed at 
a very high rate as part of Chemcell’s taxable income. 
The real loss of net income because of pollution con- 
trol expenditures is therefore low, given that the gov- 
ernment is subsidizing these expenditures. However, this 
exemption expires December 31st, 1973. It follows that 
financially the wisest action for the company at this 
time is to make all the expenditures for water pollu- 
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- tion control that are required, while the Canadian people 
are willing to subsidize them. 


_Chemcell’s Edmonton plant is Canada’s only inte- 
_ grated hydrocarbons to fibres operation. When the plant 
was built in 1952, it was the second of ‘its kind in the 
world. The processes and construction was modelled 
after a larger but identical plant which Celanesey Cor- 
poration built in Bishop, Texas in 1943. The Clover 
Bar plant now employs about one thousand men from 
the Edmonton area, and total earnings of these em- 
ployees exceeds $7,000,000 per year. All told, Chemcell 
spends some $17,000,000 in Alberta each year. 


The main raw materials used in the plant operations 
are propane, butane and wood pulp. Three distinct man- 
ufacturing operations produce petro-chemicals, cellu- 
lose acetate flake and fibres. In the petro-chemical man- 
ufacturing process, propane and butane are converted 
to a broad range of chemicals and solvents which are 
used: in the manufacture of such products as paints, 
lacquers, textiles, hydraulic fluids, drugs and cosmetics. 
To make acetate from flake, wood pulp is treated 
with acetate acid and acetic anhydride from the plant’s 
petro-chemical area. In the fibres operation, cellulose 
acetate is combined with solvents from the _petro- 
chemical division to produce acetate and_ triacetate 
fibres. Each of these three operations involve complex 
processes and equipment which are possible sources of 
pollution that must be controlled. 


The primary method of regulating industrial water 
pollution is through the issuance of pollution approvals 
by the Water Pollution Control Section of the Division 
of Environmental Health Services in the Provincial 
Department of Health. Every industry in the province 
is required to havé written permission from the govern- 
ment before it can discharge effluent into -Alberta sur- 
face waters. These approvals state specifically how much 
pollution may be discharged by the industry at any 
given time. 


Water Pollution 


Water pollution has been a problem at the Clover 
Bar plant since the plant began operation in November, 
1953. At that time all liquid effluent from the entire 
plant was discharged directly into the North Saskatche- 
wan River. 


Less than two months after the plant began opera- 
tions, the drinking water in North Battleford and Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan became permeated with strong, 
unpleasant tastes and odors. The pollution from the 
Chemeell plant was travelling down the North Sas- 
Katchewan River and the effects were felt hundreds 
of miles from the polluting source. The citizens were 
furious and official complaints were sent to the Alberta 
government. The government carried out studies, and 
subsequently limits were set on the effluent that could 
be discharged into the river from the Clover Bar plant. 


The company responded by building three acres of 
holding lagoons for their effluent. The effluent was 
retained in the lagoons until the odor passed accepted 
limits and was then discharged into the North Sas- 
katchewan. During the winter months, when river flows 
were low and pollution problems greatest, the company 


stored their effluent for discharge in the summer, 


when river flow is much higher. This method was not 
very Satisfactory, and in 1964 Chemcell drilled a 4,000 
foot dry well into a porous substrata of the earth for 
the disposal of liquid wastes. Since that time two more 
wells have been drilled for this purpose. The control 
of deep well- disposal is in the hands of the Oil and 
Gas Conservation Board. They require that many safety 
features be incorporated into the disposal well system 
to protect against wastes polluting the higher sub-strata. 
_ These requirements appear to give full protection against 
accidental leakage from the well: 


Deep well injection appears to be the most effec- 
tive way-to dispose of untractable industrial wastes. 
It is much better than dumping their wastes into our 
_ over-burdened water. systems. But, the effects of deep 
well injection are complex and not all effects are 
‘clearly understood. Deep wells do not provide an ulti- 
mate solution to pollution problems, but rather exem- 
plify the adage: Out of sight, out of mind. The term 


_ deep well waste disposal is itself a misnomer. What 


actually is taking place is deep well waste’storage. This 
storage is probably for all time, although it cannot be 
guaranteed. Although deep wells have provided the 
company with a means for disposing of noxious process 
wastes, the plant has continued to use the North Sas- 
Katchewan River as a receiver for waste effluent. 


A copy of the official approval that the Clover 
Bar plant is required to’ meet effluent discharge was 
obtained from Mr. Kupchenko, Head of the Water 
Pollution Control Section of the Division of Environ- 
mental Health. The approval is dated 1952, but in a 
_ telephone conversation Mr. Kupchenko explained: that 
the limits had been revised in 1955. It is these 1955 
standards that are applied to Chemcell effluent. 


Be 


The official approval is further divided into two : 


parts covering effluent discharge into the North Sas- 
katchewan River during periods of ice cover (Novem- 
ber Ist to April 15th), and periods of open water (April 
15th to November Ist.) Because the North Saskatche- 
wan River has extremely wide fluctuations in the flow 
rate, the government allows companies to discharge 
much more effluent in the summer when river flows 
are high, than in the winter when the flow rates are 
very low. 


According to the government, the summer winter 
limits prevent the concentration of pollutants from be- 
coming too high and allows biological processes to 
assimilate the organic pollutants without reducing the 
oxygen content in the river to levels that grossly alter 
the river ecology for great distances. 


_N. Saskatchewan Unprotected 


It would appear, however, that government regula- 
tions of effluent discharge are not protecting the North 
Saskatchewan River from the effects of pollution. In 
a study made between August, 1969 and May, 1970 
by the Fisheries Section of the Provincial Department 


‘of Lands and Forests, the aquatic ecology was examined 


to find signs of pollution in the North Saskatchewan 
River. Certain aquatic species can live only in clean 
water, while other aquatic’ life is found only in pol- 
luted water. Thus the presence or absence of either of 
these two types of life will.indicate the pollution content 
of the water. The findings were that upstream from 
Edmonton the percent of clean water organisms indi- 
cated that the river was relatively unpolluted. 


The river does exhibit a lesser degree of pollution 
effects ninety miles downstream from Edmonton, and 
one hundred and forty-three miles downstream, at the 
Elk Point Bridge test site, the river appears to have 
recovered almost completely. 


The conclusions that ‘might be drawn from. this 
study are, either the limits set by the provincial gov- 
ernment to control the amount of pollution that goes 
into the river are not being met by pollutors, or else 
the existing limits set for polluting the river are not 
strict enough to protect the river from pollution dam- 
age. A third possibility is that both these conditions 
exist. Whatever the case, concentrated amounts of both 
organic and toxic pollutants build up in various sections 
of the river, despite government regulation. 

The study indicates that the pollution in the North 
Saskatchewan River is not limited solely to organic 
pollution and the resultant problems of oxygen deple- 
tion and alterations in the river ecology. There is also 
the problem of toxic pollutants which must also be 
considered to play a part in the river pollution prob- 
lems. In addition to hexavalent chromium, Chemcell 
uses or produces many other chemical compounds that 
can have toxic effects upon river ecology. The ques- 
tion should be asked whether the effluent approval for 
Chemcell should limit other) pollutants besides those 
listed. 

As a requirement for the water pollution approval, 
Chemcell must provide the government, at regular 
intervals, with the results of daily effluent samples which 
are taken and analyzed by the company. These results, 
however, are not available to the public and are held 
by the Department of Health to be confidential infor- 
mation between the company and the government. Why 
is this information not available to the public from the 
Public Health Department? 


In order to ensure that the company’s effluent is 
within the prescribed limits, and also to test the reli- 
ability of the company’s daily effluent sampling, of- 
ficials from the Water Pollution Control Section take 
regular samples of the Chemcell effluent discharge into 
the North Saskatchewan. This spot check sampling is 
made at monthly intervals in summer and twice-monthly 
intervals in winter. The samples are analyzed in the 
Environmental Health Services Laboratory for a num- 
ber of components. 


For the period December, 1969 to the present, the 
government spot-check samples for Chemcell effluent 
have all been within the required limits, except for the 
most recent result for December, 1970. The biochem- 
ical oxygen demand in this sample was approximately 
twice the maximum allowable biochemical oxygen de- 
mand permitted for the November to April ice- 
covered period: On most other occasions- the sample 
results were one-half to one-third of the limit set by 
the government. This is believed to be the ‘result of 
major renovations which the company made on its 
sewer systems, and also the use of the number three 
disposal well to take process wastes that previously 
went into the North Saskatchewan River. 


Sample Tests 


However, between November, 1967 and November 
1969, for the pericds that the government has pro- 
vided us with sample results, Chemcell exceeded the 
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‘at company representatives across ‘a discussion 
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approval limits set by the provincial government{fs 
biochemical oxygen demand twelve out of sixteenjia 
samples and exceeded the limits on threshold 
number on eleven out of sixteen test samples. D 
this period, however, no official sanctions were pl 
on the company by the provincial government 
violation of approval limits. Mr. Kupchenko stated 
letters were sent to the company pointing out the #° 
ation and urging them to reduce the effluent dichi 
He also stated that government officials could sf 
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and that this had some effect. No action, other 
this, was taken to force industry to comply with 
lations. No penalties have been incurred for thesg 
fractions. This appears to be the general policy e@” 
lished by the Department of Health. The basis for 
policy is that the most effective way to control pq 
tion from large industry is by way of co-operi 
rather than coercion. The Department of Health # 
at its discretion, fine companies that are breaking 1 4 
lations up to $500 for each day that a company b 9 
regulations. Chemcell Limited was consistently poll 

the North Saskatchewan river in excess of the app 
limits set by the government for at least two 
before the necessary improvements were made. ft 
question. can be asked whether the company would 
taken as long as two years to control its water polliffh 
if it was being fined $500 for each day it exceededfily 
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nif, and how many industries in the province at this 
mt moment are exceeding pollution regulations? 


Pollution 


pollution from processing operations such as the 
pamcell Clover Bar plant consist of two forms. There 
@ste by-products from which the company cannot 
n any economic gain, and there is loss of actual 
ct, as well as loss of raw materials and intermedi- 
products through inefficient processes, equipment 
operation. On the one hand, economically, the less 
pany pays for the disposal of unusable waste by- 
cis, the less is that total cost for the operation 
the greater the profit. Pollution from product loss, 
ver, represents a direct loss of profit to the com- 


ds this kind of pollution. A company does. as 
yg 8 possible to recover and reduce the loss of 
ct from its operations. 


moth the government and Chemcell say that air 
ition from Chemceill is mainly in the form of ob- 
Ns smelling vapors which have a very low threshold 
‘Band a reasonably high threshold for damage to 
lit, The company gives the example of a particularly 
(ly compound as an illustration. This chemical can 
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be smelled by two of five people in concentrations of 


one part per billion. At concentrations of two parts per- 


billion, five of five people can’ smell it. But it would 
require concentrations of several hundred parts per 
million for it to be dangerous to one’s health. This par- 
ticular chemical compound may be very ordorous, but 
despite the disagreeable stench it is not likely to harm 
one’s health. 


Odor Dilution Prevented 


_ Chemcell seems to be one of the primary villains 
in the public mind, as far as sources of air pollution are 
concerned. This is because Chemcell is a very large 
plant and has large and visible emissions into the at- 
mosphere. The major portion of the’ air emission from 
the plant is water vapor. During the winter this forms 
ice fogs and ice clouds which are highly visible. Chem- 
cell releases approximately one hundred million cubic 
feet of water vapor into the atmosphere daily from its 
cooling towers, The water vapor is not in itself harm- 
ful. However, aside from ice fogs, it traps odors and 
other vapor emissions, thus. preventing dilution of the 
vapors which would otherwise take place in the at- 
mosphere. Under conditions of temperature inversion, 
this vapor cloud is not allowed to rise high into the 
atmosphere. Combinations of temperature inversion and 
easterly winds bring this cloud into the city at very low 
levels. This accounts for some periods in which the 
odors in the atmosphere are particularly strong. 


From what we could discover, Chemcell appears to 
be doing a great deal to reduce ordors from its opera- 
tions. The company reports that during a six week run 
in the fall of 1970 of the acrylate unit, there was 
virtually no odor, even on the plant site, and no resi- 
dents complained. Also, an Edmonton health depart- 
ment official felt that the company deserved special 
commendation for the efforts and success with which 
they have eliminated some particularly unpleasant odors 
from their operations. Odors, like highly visible vapor 
clouds, however, are only part of the air pollution 
question at Chemcell. Chemcell Clover Bar operations 
deal with many vaporous materials. 


In the primary oxidation unit, for instance, propane 
and oxygen-enriched air undergo partial combustion 
under controlled circumstances. The propane is trans- 
formed into various oxygenated hydrocarbons with 
water vapor, carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide and 
small quantities of hydrocarbons. emitted as waste pro- 
ducts. According to Mr. S. Dobko, Head of the Air 
Pollution Section. of the Division of Environmental 
Health Services, carbon monoxide is produced in con- 
centrations about equal to the concentration of ‘carbon 
monoxide in automobile exhausts, and represents about 
two percent of the carbon monoxide produced in the 
City of Edmonton. This is a constant emission, how- 
ever, and, like other air emissions from the plant in 
periods of temperature inversions when air pollutants 
are concentrated together, the amount of carbon mon- 
oxide from this operation might be expected to rise 
in concentration. 


Once the primary oxidation process has occurred, 
most of the potential air pollution. that the company 
causes is in the form of product loss. This represents 
a loss of money and so the company tries to reduce 
the loss of product as part of their process operations. 


Emission Control 


Some information has been obtained that would in- 
dicate that the company should be doing more to con- 
trol these air emissions, and that government may not 
have sufficient information to determine exactly what 
is happening. Discussion with plant employees dis- 
closed that the scrubbing process in the fibres section, 
which recovers acetone, is often running over its ca- 
pacity. The scrubber is supposed to recover acetone 
in an activated carbon filter for reuse in the fibre pro- 
duction process. However, the air stream also contains 
some hydrocarbons that tend to collect on the carbon 
filter. They clog the filter, and as they accumulate 
reduce its efficiency. The result is more and more 
acetone escaping into the atmosphere. A point is finally 


-reached when the escape of acetone is so large as to 


represent a financial loss to th company. The filter is 
taken out of operation, cleaned and thus re-activated. 
This in itself, however, is a costly process. The ques- 
tion was asked, what is the basis for determining the 
point at which this expensive re-activating process 
takes place? From the information gained from workers 
in the plant, it appears that the basis for cleaning these 
filters rests on standards of economic gain rather than 


* questions of air pollution. 


‘From workers in the plant it was learned, however, 
that up to 4,000 pounds of acetone are lost from these 
scrubbers each day, and that 3,500 pounds of methylene 
chloride is lost from similar scrubbers in the triacetate 
fibre production area. Workers in other areas of the 
plant felt that often the scrubbers used to control air 
pollution from their operations were either inadequate 
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‘or inefficient. Workers complained that air pollution 
within the plant was often severe and caused personal 
discomfort. Many worry about health problems resulting 
from air pollution in the plant and wonder if adequate 
studies have been made on the long-term effects of the 
many chemicals that they are exposed to. 


The government has no monitoring samples of the 
emissions from the plant. What information the govern- 
ment does have on air emissions is provided by the 
company and is held as confidential correspondence 
between the company and the air pollution control of- 
fice. This information is not available to the public. Mr. 
Dobko, Head of the Air Pollution Section of Environ- 
mental Health, said, in answer to a question of whether 
or not Chemcell monitored their stacks for air pollu- 
tion, that he did not think so but felt sure that they did 
monitor their stacks as part of process-control. How- 
ever, he did not receive the results from this monitoring. 
Interviews with workers in the plant revealed that in 
many of the processes, careful record of losses to the 
atmosphere are taken. The reason is to know how 
much product is lost in plant operations. However, this 
information which the company has, is not given to the 
government and definitely not to the public. The govern- 
ment does not receive this information because they’ 
do not require the company to give it. 


Emissions study underway 


According to the newsletter that the Clover Bar 
plant manager Dr. C. G. Miller, sent to employees, the 
company is in the process of doing a complete study 
of its air emissions. However, it is doubtful that this 
company study will be given to the government Air 
Pollution Control Section or made public. 


In 1961, the Provincial Legislature passed a set of 
regulations related to atmospheric pollution ° control: 
Regulations for the Control of Air Pollution, Alberta 
Regulations 572/57. These regulations placed control 
of air pollution in the hands of the provincial Board 


' of Health and required that: 


1. All new industries locating in Alberta submit 
plans of their proposed plants to the Board of 
Health for approval of the air pollution control — 
facilities. . 

2. All existing industries, within a period of five 
years (1966), submit plans of their installation 
for atmospheric pollution control approval. 


3. The emission of various materials be maintained 
at prescribed levels. 


Section (2) of these regulations pertain directly to 
the operations of the Chemcell Clover Bar plant. An 
extension of two years (1968) was allowed to corpora- 
tions that had justifiable reasons. At the present time, ~ 
there is still no official air pollution approval for the 
Chemcell operations. There is correspondence between 
the company and the air pollution control section, and 
Mr. Dobko, head of this section, does have material 
pertaining to the Chemcell operation. Alberta regula- 
tion 374/70 amended the air pollution regulations by. 
striking out the regulations which required existing in- 
dustries to submit plans for approval. Regulation 375/70 
set new air pollution regulations, but no approval dead- 
line now exists for industries already operating. 


An official approval which would set limits on the 
air pollution effluent from the plant has not been issued. 
There are no official limits applied to the company’s 
emissions, and hence no official limits are execeeded. 
However, ‘since the Health Department as policy does 
not take official action to obtain compliance with 
regulations, this lack of approval at this time has very 
little real importance, other than not giving official 
status to the degree of air pollution coming from the 
plant. Whether or not the company is or is not a major 
air polluter, or to what degree it compares with other 
industries,. therefore can not be establishbed by the 
government. 


The question to be asked of the provincial govern- 
ment and Chemcell is, if the only substance’ coming 
from Chemcell’s emission stacks are relatively harmless 
water vapors and obnoxious but innocent odors, why 
is the plant without and air pollution control permit? 
Why are there no official limits applied? 


Air pollution control from Chemcell at this time is 
a private agreement between the company and _ the 
province. ; 


Although there may be exceptions, the pollution 
problem at Chemcell and the Government’s response 
to it appears to be indicative of the operations of gov- 
ernment and industry throughout the province. In the 
instance of Chemcell, this company has, in the last two 
years, apparently. made a sincere attempt to deal, in 
some measure, with its air and water pollution. This in 
no way alters the responsibility of the government to 
the people of Alberta to set and enforce. strict limits 
of the amount of air and water pollution that industry 
is permitted. No does this brief condone the practise 
of pollution control by private agreement between gov-. 
ernment and industry. : 
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Natural resource use — 


by Winston Gereluk 


The University of Alberta used to be such a nice 
place to visit. Only a few years ago, it used to be ‘our 
university’, a beautiful and comfortable place where 
the “cream” of society read, thought, and debated truly 
profound things at their leisure. It was not only the 
centre for the easy cultivated life but also a sanctuary 
in which people could find relative freedom from the 
monotonous insanity of the workaday world. 

Just coming here once a year would make a visitor 
feel so good that he would leave absolutely assured that 
the university, in spite of its great cost to him, was 
somehow very worthwhile. 

All this was spoiled in the 1960’s. Perhaps the 
Vietnam War, with its radicalizing side effects can be 
blamed. Or, perhaps it was the advent of ‘hard times’ 
for many people. But, suddenly, the university no longer 
provided its peculiar comfort to the society of working 
people that sustained it. For, instead of providing the 
stronghold of conservatism in this province, it threat- 
ened to become the source of radical criticism of all 
that was true and good according to upholders of the 
status quo. 

Some blame can be attached to those few professors 


who actually became serious about what they were doing. | 


Professor Mel Watkins, for instance, took his appoint- 
ment to a government task force much too seriously 
and produced a report that exposed the extent of Amer- 
ican corporate control of Canadian affairs. As if he had 
not done enough damage to the image of academics, he 
went further to translate his indictment into a political 
treatise called the Waffle Manifesto (for an independent, 
socialist Canada). 

Watkins was certainly not alone; in fact, he was one 
of the latest of a long line of ‘radical’ professors. Is it 
any surprise, then, that many students should also open 
their eyes to the society around them and become 
uncontrollable? 

First there was student revolt—to demand _ their 
‘tights’ as full-fledged members of a community of 
scholars. After that, for many, a much more serious 
challenge; to use the wealth of information and time 
to which they enjoyed privileged access to carry on the 
sort of practical analysis and criticism as would threaten 
to change the very foundations of the society in which 
they lived. 

Students began to ask questions to the point of 
nauseating many people. How was it that in our own 
rich country, 20 per cent of the people should subsist 


a 


developmental a 


below the poverty line?—or 200,000 babies suffer from 
malnutrition? Why do so many vitally essential social 
services have to depend on charity drives such as UCF, 
while large industrial enterprises receive millions of 
dollars in government grants at the drop of a hat? Why 
were farmers in Western Canada being encouraged by 
the federal government not to grow cereal crops while 
people in the rest of the world starve? 

Just enough students embraced questions such as 
these to ruin everything. And, now, in 1971, the univer- 
sity is not such a nice place to visit. In fact, ‘university’ 
has become a bad word for many—the wealthy sponsors 
who don’t like to see their dollars financing revolution, 
the poor workers who don’t like the critique of all that 
they have devoted their lives to accumulating, and many 
students who have resolved that the university’s elite 
position in society is obscene. 

x 


ONE PROBLEM: OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


There are several good seasons why many Albertans 
have become concerned with the method in which their 
natural resources are being exploited, and why this topic 
should even be chosen as the theme for VGW 1971. 

The really good reasons are the ones that have been 
made public through the news media: the W. A. C. Ben- 
nett Dam, the destruction of the Athabasca Delta, oil 
spills like the ones on the Athabasca, Smoky, and in 
the Cypress Hills, the desolation of vast areas of park 
land by lumber and pulp and paper companies, strip 
mining in the Grande Cache area, the Big Horn Dam, 
and the resort development in national and provincial 
parks. 

But one’s anguish can only be aroused for so long 
by accounts of such atrocities, and after that point one 
begins to treat them just like he treats an account of 
another American invasion in Southeast Asia—with a 
groan. 

Another set of reasons, not as important as the first, 
have to do with the fact that most natural resource 
‘developments’ in Alberta have really nothing to do with 
us at all, but are instead the private interests of foreign 
corporations, mostly American. If this is indeed a prob- 
lem, it is not one that is isolated to Alberta, but is true 
of all Canada. Consider the following quotes from James 
Laxer’s Energy Poker Game: 

The first thing that has to be remembered is the 

overwhelming extent of U.S. ownership of Canadian 

resource industries. Trade Minister Jean Luc Pepin 


Whitemud Creek war-time mines 


recently revealed these percentages of foreign oj 

ship to the House of Commons: 99.9 per ce@ff 

oil refining; 82.6 per cent of the oil and gas 

industry; and 84.9 per cent of primary metal g 

ing and refining. The key components of the @ 

dian resource sector are dominated by huge 

tically-integrated American conglomerates. . , , 

reality is that large foreign corporations are deg 

for taking surplus in the form of profits, ogre 

a country in which they operate for the bene 

the shareholders at home. (pp. 17-19) 
Laxer’s quotes refer to the more spectacular aspe¢ 
American ownership in Canada, but this story is rep 
in all other aspects of our natural resource industry 
in fact our whole economy, since natural resource exif 
tion is the basis upon which it rests. The best expo, 
this aspect of the Canadian economy I’ve seen (be 
Laxer’s book) is Kari Leavitt’s Silent Surrender; 
Multinational Corporation in Canada published by | 
millan of Canada in 1970. 

However, after Laxer’s and Leavitt’s books, as 
as many other really good studies, there comes a jm; 
at which statistical tabulation becomes redundant, 
that, it can only be (and is being) engaged in by 
demics who are interested in doing safe, ‘busy wo 
an alternative to really attacking the probiem. 

I can only speak for myself, and maintain th 
have seen enough studies to justifiably come to & 
two conclusions: . 

(a) Americans, through the time-honored in 
tion of private property are ripping-off ( 
dians for a remarkable profit every year. 

(b) The biggest portion of the American rip-off, 

* in the realm of natural resources. In term 
our province, this means that American i 
tors are taking bits of Alberta nature (oil, 
trees, and water) for less than their ‘m 
value’ and transforming them into commot 
for resale. 


CAPITALISM: A MORE BASIC PROBLEM 


The truth begins to dawn at the point when 
head has been crammed full of facts and statistics a 
Alberta’s natural resources. Stated quite simply the 
is this—that there is something essentially wrong a 
the way that we treat Alberta’s nature when we ca 
a ‘natural resource’. What we mean when we ca 
that is that our relationship to nature is basical 
sick one. 

It is quite possible that your grade school te 
shirked her duty by neglecting to inform you that 
is a capitalist society. It was a serious omission bee 
this is what is at the crux of our problem—that 
dominant way in which people living in capitalist 
ety should relate to their world is to ‘capitalize’ 0 
i.e., make money, wherever possible. 

Alan Shepard capitalized on his first trip into 
to the point of becoming a multimillionaire. E 
Wood capitalizes on the fact that some people ™ 
want to read faster by offering speed-reading cours@ 
a fantastic price. Mel Hurtig capitalized on the ob 
lack of bookstores in‘Edmonton to the point of bed 
ing so successful that a story was done on him § 
prominent Alberta business journal. In B.C. one olf 
own relatives has capitalized on the lack of faeil j 
for the aged by building, and ‘making a lot of mone 
an old age home. ‘ 

Eventually every aspect of our life—education, 
icine, tourism, and sex—becomes a capitalistic vel 
and our whole world, the little world of Alberta, 
coms one fantastic enterprise that makes money 
progressively fewer and fewer people. 


MAKING MONEY OUT OF NATURE 


At present in Alberta, only a madman would 
suggest that industrial productioin should be other 
capitalistically-organized— it seems so ‘natural’ to ™ 
one here. 

A few Albertans, however, are mad enough 10 
uncomfortable when they first realize that the commie 
used term ‘natural resource’ means that nature 100 
become. an industry, a factory for the productiol 3 
money—and, it adds to the discomfort of some j& 
they realize that this factory is also privately owne 


fruction 


this is exactly what is meant by ‘development 
natural resources’-—the magical transformation 


i Alberta nature into a capital-producing com- 


;Albertan forest means green trees, fresh air, moss, 
mimals, and streams to most people. However, 
a forest fire has wrought its destruction, we can 
rad in our newspapers (which are also capitalistic 
gies) that $15 million worth of timber covering 
acres has been destroyed. These are exactly the 
grt of statistics as we would be furnished with if 
gey-faced arsonist blew up W. R. Zeidler’s factory 
h Edmonton. 


of the problem is that Alberta’s nature is so 


Wu. There is so much to exploit that people any- 


in the world would pay a good price for. Oil ‘is 
vious bit of nature—it is such a miraculous fossil 
at can be used to keep people warm, housed, 
i, and give them paved roads to drive on. Just 
of the ‘petroleum tree’ that you so meticulously 
inyour grade five notebooks! 


ii, there is so much of it in Alberta. The Oil and 
mservation Board estibated in 1969 that Alberta’s 
fs are worth about $35.6 billion, not counting the 


Bic petroleum reserves in the bituminous sands. 


tthe $1,027 million worth of this oil that was 
11968, the Alberta Government was able to collect 
H million. In all events, the price charged per bar- 
rcrude oil is $2.53, of which the estimated profit 
oil companies is $1.47. (Oil Week, Feb., 1968.) 
iisly the oil companies (mostly American) must 
tink that Alberta’s nature is very bountiful. 


GOVERNMENT 


lherta’s Social Credit government over the last 36 
has not been against caiptalism. In fact, at times 
appeared that they-have been an integral part of 
apitalistic development of Alberta’s nature. The 
ig quote from the government periodical, Alberta 
ily and Resources put out by the Alberta Depart- 
tt Industry and Development in 1964 says most 
aineeds to be said: 
the general business climate in Alberta has been 
stimulating and expansive over two decades. 
#0r Management and government have been co- 
Mating very well and industrial disputes have been 
tt and insignificant. . . . The municipal and pro- 
tial governments do all in their power to facilitate 
lopment and growth by readily and speedily pro- 
tng information and assistance in arriving at 
Hislons as to sites and regulations. Lastly, taxation 
hiclés and practices are reasonable. The provincial 
etament finances are in excellent shape and not 
tly to necessitate burdensome taxes. (p. 15) 
tthe many Albertans who have been proud to 
Mthe ‘development’ of Alberta’s natural resources, 
tn be greater than one E. C. Manning, whom 
{now best as the headliner in a weekly radio show. 
S only about two years ago that Mr. Manning 
ita politics as the premier of the province— 
“Watched with watery eyes as this great Public 
ll Was paid his last fond farewell in a beautiful, 


B Plogram at the Jubilee Auditorium. I think 


Dr. Walter Johns, the president of this university 
"me, who gave the main speech. 

I Mr. Manning did not disappear. Instead, he 
ated, as if by magic; on the boards of directors 
tral large companies. The announcement that I 
&t best is the one that placed him on the board 
Kupine McIntyre, the coal company that is laying 
tie hills around Grande Cache. 

Metts—specialists—are a twentieth century species 
} With one particularly disgusting attribute; they 
iy. to do their little skillful thing for anyone who 
‘money to pay them with. Good proof of the 
4 Ing that specialists are capable of doing came 
le of years ago when the Social Credit govern- 
“MMissioned some bright young university types 


Ff White Paper—on Human Resources! Human 


b 


ey slogans like, ‘Our people are our most 
asset’, or, ‘Education is an investment in the 
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future’ begin to make good sense. And, in the Albertan 
context it continues to make sense as in the Human 
Resources Council former academics grind out the 
various aspects of this resource in their paper mill. The 
people ‘in charge’ are obviously more serious about 
resource development than we at first thought. 


BRANCH PLANT EXPLOITATION 


Having’ advanced the above, it may seem at first 
unnecessary to advance a more specific aspect of our 
exploitation of nature; that is it is not we who control 
the process, but other people, principally those in the 
U.S.A. 

But, in fact, this is a very important realization. 
Our capitalism is itself of the branch plant variety; our 
indigenous capitalists are actually mostly just function- 
aries affecting Eichmann-like the designs of a capitalism 
which has its headquarters in New York, Chicago, and 
Dallas. 

It is important, because it complicates the nature 
of our sick relationship to nature. If we ever wish to 
‘cure’ ourselves, work out a healthy resolution with our 
environment, we must overcome the big obstacle posed 
by our being a part of somebody else’s plans. 

However, it will be impossible to overcome this 
obstacle as long as people in Canada harbour a basic 
myth—that the negative aspects of being a satellite of 
U.S. capitalism are somehow being offset by the positive 
aspects of participating in their ‘greatness’, their ad- 
vanced economy. 

It appears clear to me, at least, that to think that we 
can benefit in this way is to misunderstand the basic 
reasons for America’s greatness. The U.S.A. became 
great (rich, powerful, etc.) by first breaking off ties 
with England, and then proceeding to do exactly the 
same mercantilist ‘thing’ as was being done by Britain 
in India, the West Indies, and North America. That is, 
it became great by repeating the old ‘imperialist’ story; 
taking over territories on its periphery (the whole world 
now) and reorganizing them on a dependent satellite 
basis. 

England financed its Industrial Revolution with loot 
it had plundered from (among other countries) India, 
and in the process turned one of the world’s most ad- 
vanced civilizations into one of the poorest and most 
backward. (B. Adams, The Law of Civilization in 
Decay.) 

Living on the ‘periphery’ of the New York metropolis 
places us in much the same relationship to the U.S.A. 
as India to Britain. The problem is probably only aggra- 
vated because of proximity. 

Thus, if anything is true, it is not that our devel- 
opment is due to our participation in the ‘rich’ American 
economy, but rather our ‘underdevelopment’. Our stag- 
nation as a hinterland economy is only the other side 
of the coin to the American boom as a manufacturing 
nation. 

Imperialism of the type that I have been describing 
is especially easy with an accommodating people such 
as Albertans, and with opportunist governments such 
as the Social Credit. Under capitalism, you don’t send 
armies in (unless you have to); you establish your 
property right in that foreign country and then see to 


‘ee 


Alberta Coal Co., Lake Wabamun 


it that these ‘rights’ are secure, using that country’s 
armies if necessary. 

Again, buying natural resources in the form of oil, 
natural: gas and timber leases from the Social Credit 
government of Alberta was easy. Much more time- 
consuming is the task of consolidating control—turn- 
ing Alberta and its wealth of nature into a lasting source 
of profit for U.S. manufacturing concerns. 

What I am referring to specifically is ‘cultural in- 
vasion’, the supplanting of the existing culture, wher- 
ever it is incompatible with American economic in- 
terests with something called ‘the American way of life’. 
Clearly, once the majority of the country’s populace 
has been reduced to a gaggle of Chamber of Commerce 
types, no insurgence need be feared. It is in this area 
that the educational institutions of a country, its schools 
and mass media can make their greatest contributions. 


WHAT DEVELOPMENT MEANS 


But talk of underdevelopment can be quite stupid 
if it begs the most important question of them all—What 
does ‘development’ mean? 

It seems easiest to take a case in point. Let us say 
in a world market context in which coal is needed, some 
large Japanese company discovers a large coal deposit 
in the foothills area of Central Alberta, close to the 
brand new town of Grande Cache. 

All that is needed to begin ‘development’ is capital; 
once production has been started, the mine will produce 
the necessary capital for further development. The 
money necessary to begin the strip mining operations is 
inserted by let us say Porcupine McIntyre, a town is 
built to house the workers, and profits begin to flow 
to the lucky investors in this company. 

When can we say that development is complete? 
Certainly not as long as there are further coal reserves 
to be ‘developed’. Is development complete when all the 
coal has been exploited, when cavities and slag piles mark 
all the places where coal once existed? 

And, just what does ‘full development’ mean for the 
town that grew up around the coal reserves?—the com- 
munity of human beings that was imported to strip the 
hills? What sort of living is to be made out of desecrated 
countryside? ; 

If the above is a simple model of capitalistic devel- 
opment of natural resources—and I think it is—then 
clearly it cannot be accepted. Alternative forms must 
be found, and I must admit that it is at this point that I 
become rather unsure of the correct answers. 

I can only, then provide those answers which Mel 
Watkins referred to in his manifesto. Briefly, we must 
take three essential steps: ; 

(1) Work to dissolve the present control of U.S. 

corporate interest in Canada. 

(2) Since that would leave control in the hands of 
indigenous capitalists, we must then work to 
dissolve their control over the means of produc- 
tion, including nature itself. Many scholars 
who have studied the problem extensively have 
suggested that this can only occur in conjunc- 
tion with No. 1. I happen to be in agreement 
with them. 

(3) Work out a completely new resolution with the 
natural environment in which we must live. 


—George Drohomirecki photo 
DICK DEKLERK (54) ABOUT TO SCORE 
TWO OF HIS 22 POINTS 
. . . as Ron Thorsen (23) and Jack Hoy look on 


Capacity crowd 
witness Bruins 
clutch victory 


By RON TERNOWAY 
UBC 65, Bears 67 


The fans hung from the rafters, 

They watched the game from 
niches 

And the Bears beat the 
Thunderbirds, 

The dirty rotters. 


—Wordsworth 


Led by veteran, forwards Dick 
DeKlerk and Larry Nowak, and 
bolstered by a new zone defence, 
the Alberta Golden Bears made 
believers out of nearly 4,000 fans 
at Varsity Gym Monday night as 
they stretched their home un- 
beaten streak to seven games 
with a 67-65 victory over the 
UBC Thunderbirds. 


The victory was the Bears’ 
first over the Thunderbirds since 
they re-entered the Western Can- 
ada Intercollegiate Basketball 
League last season, and assured 
the Albertans of third place in 
the standings. It was only the 
third loss of the season for the 
T Birds. 

But for the Bears; who still 
have two games left in league 
play, the win was much more 
important than the two points. 
The. win could mean that they 
have finally shaken that Dallas 
Cowboy curse, the inability to 
win the big ones. 

Barry Mitchelson’s crew start- 
ed very shakily, and within five 
minutes found themselves on the 
short end of a 14-4 score. But 
then the head Bruin sent in Gar- 
ry Campbell; and his team- 
mates rallied behind the Calgary 
native’s intimidating rebounding 
to tie the game at 18 points 
apiece, and then forge ahead and 
take a 38-32 half-time lead. 

The Birds were not through, 
however, and fought back in the 
second half to tie the game at 
42-42. In came Campbell again, 
and, when he left the Bears had 
a five-point lead. 

The lead held up until the last 
three minutes, when UBC got a 
couple quick baskets on steals as 
the Bears attempted to stall. The 
teams traded a couple of baskets, 
and then DeKlerk, who led the 
Bruins with 22 points, scored the 
eventual winner with less than a 
minute to go. But only some last- 
second heroics by Owen Cam- 
eron saved the day for the Bears. 

Bears had a 67-65 lead and 


HI | | | | Spend Summer in Europe with a Student Union 


Charter Flight 


Prices start at $223.00 Return 


FLIGHTS FROM 1 to 3 MONTHS 


Apply at Room 248 S.U.B. or phone 432-4691 


Book now and avoid disappointment! 


Were dsfesise grounds T 
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possession of the ball with only 
11 seconds to go, but a bad pass 
gave T’Bird guard Ron Thorsen 
a partial breakaway. He raced 
down court, Cameron hot on his 
heels, then stopped suddenly un- 
der the basket. 


Cameron was on him like a 
blanket, and Thorsen’s hurried 
shot sat on the rim for what 
seemed an eternity before finally 
bouncing out. The teams were 
still fighting for possession of the 
ball when the final buzzer 
sounded, and the largest crowd 
ever to witness a basketball game 
in Varsity Gym were on their 
feet in shock, surprise, and sheer 
delerium. 


Cameron was another rallying 
force for the Bruins, as_ his 
superb drives to the basket in- 
spired his teammates and the 
gigantic crowd. He also tossed in 
11 points and collected numerous 


GUARD OWEN CAMERON 


Dr. R. C. Lindberg 


“Practice Limited to Contact 
~ Lenses” 


B.Sc., O.D., F.A.A.O. 
Optometrist 


422 TEGLER BLDG. 
EDMONTON 15, ALTA. 
Telephone 422-4829 
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Birds 


... - driving all night 


rebounds. After DeKlerk, Nowak 
was next-top point-getter for they 
Bears with 16 points. Bears. shot 
only 31 per cent from the floor: 

Derek Sankey scored 23 points 
for the losers, while Thorsen 
added 15. T’Birds shot 39 pergl™ 
cent. 


In other WCIBL games Mon, 
day, Winnipeg Wesmen clinchedfio, 
the fourth and final playoff spot, 
with a narrow 80-78 win ovetfit, 
Brandon, while Manitoba dumped 
Saskatchewan 74-54 and Lethty, 
bridge, led by Tim Tollestrup’ 
36 points, defeated Victoria 78 
70. 


Bears wrap up their WCIB 
schedule at home this weekendgt 
with games against Lethbridgeyl 
and Calgary. The Chinooks are 
here tomorrow, while Skip Mong 
gan’s Calgary crew visit Varsi 
Gym Saturday. Game times até 
8 p.m. 


RENT-A-CAR 


Weekend Special 


$9. 95 plus mileay: 
North West 


429-3333. 


more at: 


Phone 482-6113 


The “Blectronie-Bug” House 
FEATURES THE FOLLOWING: 


® Patch Cords ® Eicocraft Kits ® Batteries ® Battery — 
Eliminators ® 8-track tapes ® TV Antennas (indoor & 
outdoor) © Phonograph needles & cartridges ® Tubes 
& Transistors (20% off list on all continental tubes) 
® Recording Tape ® Stereo Component Systems nd 
Color Organs ® Speakers. 


Any SANYO equipment desired. Terms available. No 
interest charged on 90 day credit. All this and much — 


The “Electronic-Bug House 


10606-124 St. il 


‘Three Panda teams wrapped 
their season last weekend as 
Alberta 
WCIAA championships in syn- 
hronized swimming, gymnastics, 

ind figure skating. On the whole, 
sii teams performed creditably, 
While several outstanding individ- 
showings raised the point 
lotals for the hosts. 


‘The. synchronized swimmers, 
pached by Cathy Francis, led 
he way all weekend. They cap- 
mired first place in every event 
md unquestionably showed them- 
klves to be the strongest uni- 
hersity team in western Canada. 
heir point total tripled that of 
Manitoba who finished second, 
while UBC, Saskatoon, and Re- 
“ona followed in that order. 


*} linda Mehus captured the 
“Kenior solo competition and then 
‘Heamed with Sandra Cole to win 
“Hie duet, and then with Marnie 
sB\ustard to take top honors in 
‘Hie senior figures. Betty-Ann 
“Bennedy won both the novice 

wlo and novice figures events. 
igine team event was taken easily 

hy the U of A girls, made up of 

linda Mehus, Sandra Cole, Laur- 
Ma Clarkson, and Rozlyn Russell. 


OBAlberte second 


Although the UBC team cap- 
ed the team trophy in gym- 
mstics, Alberta was a close sec- 
md and managed to place two 
fils on the Western Conference 
tm going to the Canadian 
hampionships at York Univer- 
ity on March 5 and 6. Janet 
ery of UBC was the all-round 
Winner and certainly the out- 
sanding competitor in the meet. 
‘Be placed first in the parallel 
bats, balance beam, vaulting, and 
floor exercise. Norma Ferguson 
ad Wendy James led the Pan- 
datas by placing fourth and fifth 
gegeonsecutively. Only the top six 
regpetformers out of the 29 com- 
raititors travel to Toronto in 


played host to the 


Panda swimmers take | 
| synchronized events 


March, so this university should 
be well represented by these girls. 


The men’s gymnastics team al- 
so performed exceptionally well 
as they outpointed the University 
of Saskatoon 203.35 to 200.15 
to capture the team event. Tim 
Sedgwick won all-round individ- 
ual honors for Saskatoon and 
will lead the six-man contingent 
to the Canadian Championships 
in Toronto. Representing the U 
of A in March, will be Dale and 
Darryl O’Brien who placed fifth 
and sixth overall. Dale’s perform- 
ance on the high bar was _ par- 
ticularly outstanding and should 
give him a good chance of win- 
ning at York University. Other 
team - members included Dave 
Maclure, George Carroll, Paul 
Cooper, and Brian Smith. Smith, 
who is a junior competitor, will 
represent Alberta in the Winter 
Games in Saskatoon. next week. 


UBC in skating 


Finally, in figure skating, Al- 
berta ended up in third place just 
three points back of. Saskatoon 
(63 to 60), despite the fact that 
there were no competitors in five 
events. The team title was car- 
ried off by the UBC girls who 
were led by Pat McGhee. She 
accumulated the highest point 
total after the two-day competi- 
tion and also won the senior 
singles event. For the U of A, 
Sally Rehorick teamed with Urs 
Steinbrecker to win the senior 
dance title, and then went on to 
take second place in the inter- 
mediate singles. Carol Fedoruk 
placed second in the junior com- 
petition while Bev Travis did the 
same at the novice level. Con- 
sidering the number of rookies 
and young skaters on the team, 
the performance by the Albertans 
was better than expected. 


Congratulations to all those 
who participated on the weekend 
and good luck to those who are 
heading on to Canadian cham- 
pionships. 
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Bruins meet Calgary twice 


Desperate play-off fight now on 


It’s been that kind of a season 
for Clare Drake and his Golden 
Bear pucksters. 

Not to mention anything of 
their fans. 

The kind of a season that’s 
had more ups and downs than 
an average toilet seat. 

Whereas a playoff spot in the 
Western Canada _ Intercollegiate 
Hockey League seemed relatively 
safe as recent as two weeks back, 
the Bears are now fighting des- 
perately for the right to enter 
post-season play. ‘ 

With the season three-quarters 
gone, Manitoba Bisons, Calgary 
and UBC have berths all wrapped 
up, leaving the Bears, Saskatch- 
ewan Huskies and Brandon Bob- 
cats to fight amongst themselves 
for the final spot. Bears and Hus- 
kies are deadlocked with 16 
points apiece, with Brandon only 
two back. 

What it really boils down to 
is that the Albertans must win 
all of their remaining four games, 
two against Calgary and two 
against Victoria. Then they must 
hope for at least one Saskatch- 
ewan loss in their final encoun- 
ter. 

Even if Bears tie with the 
Huskies. for fourth place, the 
Sled-dogs will get the nod, hav- 
ing knocked off the Bears in both 
league games between the clubs. 
This is so, even though one. of 
those wins was by virtue of de- 


Dr. P. J. Gaudet 
Dr. D. G. Kot. 


OPTOMETRISTS 


Office Phone 439-2085 


201 Strathcona Medical 
Dental Bldg. 


8225 - 105th STREET 


Edmonton, Alberta 


: We're Approachable .. . 


| PERSONAL CHEQUING ACCOUNTS 


"We like to look after you” 


—SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


& 


ROYAL BANK 


11105 - 87th AVENUE, EDMONTON 
Phone 432-7415 


—STUDENT LOANS 


fault in the now-famous Bob 
Galloway case. 

Bears tangle with Calgary twice 
this weekend, and if that isn’t 
enough, will have to do it with 
some key personnel on the limp. 
Harvey Poon, having a’ great 
season to date, suffered a broken 
nose last weekend in Vancouver, 
Jack Gibson aggravated a knee 
injury, while defenceman Dan 
Bouwmeester banged up a shoul- 
der. 

In addition, Galloway stopped 
a line drive from the stick of ex- 
Oil King Bob MacAneely in the 
first two minutes of the Friday 
contest against UBC and took 
14 stitches in his forehead. He 
was replaced by Dave McGechie 
for the remainder of the game, 
but played in the Saturday en- 
counter. 


All are expected to make the 
trip to Calgary. tomorrow, how- 
ever, and, barring further injury, 
will be in the lineup Saturday 
afternoon when the two clubs re- 
turn to Edmonton for a 2 p.m. 
clash at Varsity Arena. 

Clare Wanchulak, the rookie 
centre iceman who was perform- 
ing well, is still out of the lineup 
as a result of a knee injury 
picked up two weeks ago against 
Manitoba Bisons. But he should 
be ready ifthe Green and Gold 
make the playoffs. 


WCIHL STANDINGS 


WL F A Pts. 
Manitoba 13 3 98 50 26 
UBC 12°24, 111 41 eee 
Calgary 12 4 89 43 24 
Alberta 8) 8. 92) 665 
Sask. 8 eB 77 83 
Brandon Ti 9 576): 99 eaae 


Two Locations: 
No. 19 Southgate 
10125 - 102 Street 

For Shoes and the “CASUAL” Look— 
Visit our “CASUAL” Department 

On the Second Floor of our Downtown Store 


“The place to shop for all your 
men’s wear needs.” 


435-6470 
424-1371 


tree 


*lacts 


NOW AVAILABLE ON ALBERTA’S 


HUMAN RIGHTS 
REGULATIONS! 


Did you know your Alberta Government has a 
branch that is vitally concerned in guarding citi- 


zens against unfair and discriminatory practices? 


When such prejudice occurs in employment, 
public services or accommodation because of 


race, religion, colour, ancestry or place of origin, 
you have a right of appeal through our office. 
The complete details are spelled out clearly in a 


series of brochures. 


Send Today for 


ue” 


regulations. 


HUMAN RIGHTS BRANCH 


Aijberta Department of Labour 
Room 1007, 10808 - 99th Ave., 
Edmonton 6, Alberta 


Please send me information on Alberta's Human Rights 


CRY See eee eee ae ie 
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Fri. & Sun. 


featuring 
“Canada” 


formerly 
“The Fox” 


Sat. 
“Clicker J” 


Stop in at ZORBA'S 


PASSPORT 
business card 


PHOTOS 


fast 
one day 
service 


Photo-Ident Ltd: 


10160 - 101 Street 
424-2221 


SVE 


exclusive return engagement after their triumphant appearances in the mother’s of invention tour. 


J OUQD 


° 
plus edmonton’s new 


sound by kelly-deyong of vancouver 


2): 
UP 


SATURDAY FEBRUARY 13-8 PM 
HINSMEN FIELDHOUSE 


A) 
& 
4 
a) 
s 
a 
he 


8233 - 109 Street 
439-1967 and 433-8161 


TICKETS -§3.50 ADU. $4.50 DOOR 


Varsity Guest Weekend Highlites 
at The Cellar (9223-109 street) 


in living color ‘Manna~ 
4 SHOWS, FRIDAY & SATURDAY ph. 439-1967 for reservations 


PRIZES GALORE: 


Two Cassette Recorders (His & Hers) to be drawn Sunday 9:30 p.m. 
Table Prizes during Entertainment Fri. & Sat. 


Special note to next year’s Frosh: Drop around this weekend and see for 
yourself why the ‘’Cellar’’ is the students’ favorite swing spot near campus. 


ee eee ee 


Enjoyable use bf hon 


On the third floor of SUB, 
amid a maze of doors and cor- 
ridors, is the U of A Arts and 
Crafts Centre. F 

People wishing to use their 
hands find relaxation and an en- 
joyable pastime within these con- 
fines. The centre offers such 
crafts as painting, batik, weaving 
and pottery making. 

The centre this year offers 21 
classes for the spring session. 
Fourteen of the classes are in 
ceramics. The other seven are 
divided between painting, weay- 
ing, batik and tie-dye, fabric 
printing, copper enamelling, and 
silk-screening. 

Mrs. Janet Moore, the centre’s 
supervisor, said that within the 
last four years, the ceramics 
classes have tripled in enrolment. 
With an average class load of 15, 
there are over 400 people reg- 
istered in ceramics alone for the 
winter and summer sessions. 

“We find that we have prob- 
lems with people wanting to 
come back for intermediate and 
senior classes. As yet we don’t 
have the facilities for -this, but 
we are expanding in the hope of 
being able to provide more 
classess for these people.” 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 
vox 


JOSEPH E. LEVINE 


we MIKE NICHOLS oe 
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/ 
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RESTRICTED 
ADULT 


Complete 
7:00 & 9:15 


THE, 


118th AVENUE 


_ nme 
jasper [Fema 
SQ 9 PHONE 489-1455 
156th STREET & STONY PLAIN RD. 


: —-MIKE NICHOLS 
: 
\ 2nd 
Ne Week 
a “.  TECHNICOLOR® 


GRADUATE 
aime | 
t a inema 


PHONE 
AT<124 th: STR Eseae 


CABLE HOGUE SAYS: 


“I'm back ag’in folks, 
don’t miss.ME this time. . .”’ 


| 


All but. five of the classes ate 
held in the evening. The Centre 
would like to see more afternooy 
classes in the future. “We are §wh 
hoping to introduce an ‘inter. fab! 
session’ in April and May. This §¥b 
inter-session and the summer ge. J ! 
sion would be more for the gen. §*! 
eral public. “Right now we haye me 
about 80 per cent students and a 
20 per cent public,” said Mys 
Moore. 


The centre has four studios On 
the third floor of SUB. The 
ceramics studio equipment jp. 
cludes three large kilns, three 
smaller kilns and nine pottery 
wheels. There are three large 
looms and 12 smaller looms for 
weaving. The textile area also has 
a large fabric printing table and! 
screens for dye work. Besides 
Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Wynona 
Yates (provincial arts and crafts 
advisor), there are 14 part-time 
instructors. 


The spring session begins Jan, 
18, and lasts ten weeks, with the 
exception of the  silk-screening 
class which is split into two 
classes, the second class com. 
mencing on Feb. 22. Members 
of the general public may register 
with Mrs. Janet Moore, Arts 
Supervisor, 302 SUB. There is 
a $3 registration fee. 


Ae 
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BEST DIRECTOR 


See Ne EMBASSY PICTURES RELEASE 
x 


454-5168 


RESTRICTED ADULT 
7:00 and 9:20 p.m. 


37th Week 


IN EDMONTON 


welcomes 


Varsity 
guests 


Jn reply to your article on per- 
missible wear for female office 
staff, I would like to question 
what you consider to be “accept- 
able apparel”? And acceptable to 
hom? ; 
Is not the business of running 
administrative duties to service 
the students and faculty (who 
gre subject to no similar dress 
regulation ) the prime responsi- 
bility of non-academic staff? I 
fail to see how co-ordinated pant 
wits with “flared pants” (and 
with the top coming over the hip 
is this in some effort to cam- 
ouflage 36”?) can aid in the 

execution of the staff’s duties. 
Not only must we suffer from 
the fashion fever of the media 
capitalists, but our own admin- 
istration is telling us _ that 
“blouses and sweaters with slacks 
is not permissible. Is a woman’s 
bosom any less noticeable with 
asweater and a skirt? Somehow, 


on-academic staff arise x 


I feel that the Personnel Depart- 
ment is in league with The Bay 
to promote the “young modern” 
look. 

Non-academic staff, you are 
still segregated from the univer- 
sity pool privileges. Niggers of 
this campus unite! 

Bonnie Satten 
arts 3 
part-time library staff 


Not me! 


I would like to disassociate my 
name from the R. R. Carmichael 
review which appeared recently 
in The Gateway. 

To all those who have been 
inquiring, I did not write the 
article. 

Bob Sinclair 

Department of Art and Design 
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| between the last requirement 


by David Schleich 


The meticulous drudge walks joylessly. He defers on all 
important judgments. He suspends all whims. Until after the 
| established requirements have been met. Until all the obstacles 
have been set behind him. He lives in a time warp somewhere 


| chews pencils, budgets his minimal resources, smiles on cue, 
accepts the authority of his older guides, 


and “when it’s all over.” He 


and otherwise 


ESSE 
SS =~; 
Sie 


=\ 
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| drudges along. No harm in occasional drudgery. Much harm 
in sustained, meticulous drudging. Makes the brain spongy. 
Makes the heart curdle. Takes ideas and feelings and compart- <<< 
mentalizes them. Crystallizes passion and sends the fragments - = SISO 


<a SX RN 


SIPS 


| to waste baskets and scholarly journals. Defers life today. 
| Accepts whirling words and deadly delusion. 


The student. Especially, the graduate student. Especially 
| the eager graduate student. Defer. Defer. The young academic. 
| Cling. Cling. The middle-aged administrator, cling, defer, 
| tremble. The new intern. Breathe. Breathe. The zealous high 
| school teacher. Gush. Gush. The timid commerce graduate. 
| Smile. Smile. Without joy, these young people who defer. Busi- 
| hess won’t support human beings and universities won’t hire 
| academics if machines can be found that will do the job. 
Governments won’t hire servants if paper clips will do, to hold 
| together interdependent men. They suspect this, the deferers 
and the clingers. So, they smile on cue and cling and defer. 


The problem, clearly, is a condition of cowardice. No shame 
in surviving. Much shame in delaying, smiling without joy and 
career-building with ulterior objectives and motives. Joy in 
| learning, then, fades in clearing houses. Joy in working festers 
and fades in exploitation bins. ; 


So, there’s no justice under God’s sky. Alas, no justice for 
cowards. Deferring cowards. The greatest coward is the metic- 
| ulous drudge. But, he has a lot going for him. Most of his 
superiors were once there. Some still are. 


Can't take no more... 


Editorial note: The editor of this paper is getting very 
tired of people sending HER letters, beginning, Dear sir. 
By this time in the year it should have dawned on most 
people that the editor is female; therefore, please address 
letters accordingly. 


Scrooo-deau... Tru-srew... uh, Scroogedeau? 


Why no fight for security 8? 


About one year ago now, some 
of us remember the great Ted 
Kemp debate when one of our 
more noble professors was on the 
verge of being fired for reasons 
that seemed good unto the ad- 
ministration of this university. 
The number of students who 
rallied to his support was very 
significant as well as encourag- 
ing. 

Now the administration has 
done it again with the firing of 
eight of our campus security 
guards. As in the case of Ted 
Kemp, the livelihood of these 
men is at stake. I am wondering 
therefore, why there has been 
little or no protest from the stu- 
dents this time when eight men 
have been arbitrarily denied the 
right to employment, not because 
they committed a crime, but be- 
cause of their beliefs. Surely this 
type of bureaucratic discrimina- 
tion ought not to have a place 
on any university campus. 

Why, then, has there been so 
little protest? Is it that the liveli- 
hood of one man is more im- 
portant than the livelihood of 
eight men? Or is it that being a 
security guard on this campus is 
just not a popular position? 


Security guards might be even 
less necessary than professors, but 
surely we are not going to deny 
them their right to make a living, 


even if they do believe in the 
enforcement of laws which are 
enacted. 

Roger Armbruster ed 3 
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member of the Canadian University Press 


STAFF THIS ISSUE—It was a long and at first lonely press night for the hard- 


working souls of the paper; that is, 


it was until 


Donna Brown saved the day 


with—no not that, but popcorn. Those stuffing their faces and getting in condition 
for the traditional great broomball battle with CKSR were Bob Blair, Dick Nimmons, 
Elsie Ross, Al with the friend Stein, Mike Daniels, Bob Beal, Terry Malanchuk, Jim 


Taylor, 


Joe floating frisbee international 


member Chi, Ron Dutton, a newcomer 


to our midst Deepak Chavan, and your wilted, warmed-up serpent of the- morgue 


Harvey G. Thomgirt. 


NOTE: The position of editor for next year’s Gateway is now open for nominations 
until February 18. Interested individuals may contact The Gateway office, SUB 282. 


editor-in-chief ............. . Judy Samoil 
news editor . Ellen Nygaard 
fine arts editor . Ross Harvey 
sports editor . Bob Anderson 


photo editors ............ Barry Headrick 
John Hushagen 
official head ... Harvey G. Thomgirt 


The views expressed by this paper are those of The Gateway staff and not 
necessarily those of the students’ union or the University. The editor-in-chief is 
legally responsible for all material published herein. 


The Gateway is published twice a week by the Students’ Union of The University 
of Alberta. Final copy dealine for Tuesday edition—4 p.m. Sunday, for Thursday © 


edition—4 p.m. 
phones 432-5168, 


Tuesday. Advertising manager Percy Wickman, 432-4241. Office 
432-5178. Circulation 13,000. Circulation manager Wayne Bax. 
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Rose barred from courtroom at FLQ trial 


MONTREAL (CUPI) — In a move 
unprecedented in Canadian legal history, 
but based on the Canadian Criminal Code, 
Marcel Nichols Monday barred Paul Rose 
from the courtroom where he will be tried 
on charges of kidnapping and murder. 


Invoking Section 557 of the Criminal 
Code, Nichols said “the time has come 
when it is necessary for me to make this 
gesture,” and ordered Rose out of the 
courtroom for the remainder of his trial. 


The move came after Rose charged 
Nichols and other court officials as: 

“. . . The whores of the establishment. 
But whores at least earn their money. You 
others, you are simply gangsters . . .” 


The argument concerned the selection 
of the sixth juror who had admitted under 
questioning by Rose, who was conducting 
his own defense, that he would be un- 
favorably disposed toward the accused. 


But two jurors serving as triers never- 
theless ruled the man to be impartial and 
thus acceptable for jury duty. 


In his ruling Nichols said the jury can- 
didate had shown he would be prepared 
to render a verdict based on the evidence 
presented to the trial. 


Following Rosé’s Comments on the con- 
duct of the court officials Nichols ad- 
journed the session for lunch. After Junch 
the judge asked Rose whether he in- 
tended to continue acting in a similar 
manner. 


“If you go on with the same acts,” 
said Rose. “I’m not an imbecile.” 


At that point Rose was removed for 
the duration. 


The judge was to rule Tuesday on who 
would conduct Rose’s defense. Pierre 
Cloutier, who has been acting as a legal 
adivsor to Rose, told Nichols that his 
mandate was ended and asked the court 
to discharge him. But the judge told him 
to stay for the remainder of the day’s 
proceedings. 


Once Rose had been removed from the 
court, selection of the jury moved along 
quickly. It took more than a week to 
choose the first six jurors, while Rose was 
around to question them. 


The next three jurors, without Rose 
there to question them, were picked with- 
in an hour. 


Earlier in the day in the same court- 
room, Jacques Rose and Francis Simard, 
charged along with Paul Rose in the kid- 
napping and murder of Pierre Laporte, 
were cited for contempt and their trials 
postponed until the spring session. 

Jacques Rose was cited for contempt 
after shouting “vive le FLQ” and Simard 
was cited for telling the judge to eat shit, 
a recently popularized phrase. 


Michael Chartrand Monday apologized 
to Judge Roger Ouimet for actions in the 
courtroom Friday, Feb. 5, and the judge 
ruled that the public would be admitted to 


Mangez de la merde. 


the seditious conspiracy trials of the 


Montreal Five. 


Chartrand, Montreal leader of the Con- 
federation of National Trade Unions, 
walked out of the courtroom last week 
after a disagreement with the judge. 


The others accused along with him, 
Charles Gagnon, Robert Lemieux, Pierre 
Vallieres and Jacques Larue-Langlois, 
who left the courtroom with Chartrand, 
also apologized to the judge for their 
actions. 


Ouimet accepted their apologies but 
warned the accused he will clear the court 
for the remainder of the trial if he feels 
the public’s presence is provoking other 
attacks on the court. 

Chartrand said in his apology that he 
and the judge speak different languages. 


Vallieres, who on Friday had upset. the 


judge by using what the Globe and Mail 


terms a “slang obscenity,” the same one 
used by Pierre Elliot Trudeau when con- 
fronted by the militant Lapalme drivers 
at the House of Commons, said Monday 
that he had spoken too strongly. 
Continuing his address to the court, 
Vallieres, author of ‘White Niggers of 
America, read a passage from a book 
which stated that if tyranny can be over- 
thrown only by revolution then there must 
be a revolution. Vallieres then announced 
to the court that the author of the book, 
Approaches to Politics, was Trudeau. 
Robert Lemieux argued that there is 


no proof of a state of real or apprehended 
insurrection. 

“I have no intention of holding a circys 
in the courtroom, but I want responsible 
persons from the three levels of govern. 
ment—the city, the province, and the feq. 
eral governmnt—to testify and to prove 
there was an insurrection,” Lemieux said. 

Since Oct. 16, the day the War Mea- 
sures Act was implemented, Canada has 
been under the tyranny of “a smali group. 
of men” in the federal cabinet, Lemieux 
said, who have not only legislative power, 
but also control of the judiciary. 


’ He argued that the judge was the only 
person who can correct the abuses of 
arbitrary power by the government. 


This could be done, he said, if Ouimet 
found the WMA unconstitutional and the 
arrest and charges of the five illegal. 

Lemieux also said he wondered when, 
where and how the five conspired, since 
they are charged with having done so 
over a two anda half year period from 
Jan. 1, 1968, to Oct. 16, 1970. 

According to the Toronto Star, Lemieux 
asked if the conspiracy took place when 
he acted as negotiator at’ the Quebec 
government’s request, on behalf of the 
Front de Liberation du Quebec for the 
safe release of the two kidnapped men in 
exchange for political prisoners. 

Chartrand said to the judge: “You and 
I, we can advocate the same thing without 
having conspired.” 


